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R°* 42 ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 


{nstituted 1822. Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1850. 
Undér the immediate Patronage of 
: Her Majesty the QUEEN. 

His Royal Highness the Prince of WALES. 
Her Royal Highness the Princess of WALES. 
His Royal Highness the Duke of EDINBURGH. 
Her Royal Highness the Princess CHRISTIAN. 
His Royal Highness the Duke of CAMBRIDGE. 
Her Royal Highness the Duchess of TECK. 
His Serene Highness the Duke of TECK, and 
His Royal Highness the Prince CHRISTIAN. 
President—The Right Hon. the Farl eof DUDLEY. 

Principal—Sir STERNDALE BENNETT, Mus. D., D.C.L. 

The MICHAELMAS TERM will COMMENCE on Monday, 
the 28rd September, and will terminate on Saturday, the 2Ist 
December. 

Candidates for admission can be examined at the Institution 
on Thursday, the 19th September, at 11 o'clock, and every 
following Thursday at the same hour. 

By order, JOHN GILL, Secretary. 
Royat AcapEmy or Mvstec, 


4, Tenterden Street, Hanover-square. 
MADAME SIDNEY PRATTEN, Guitarist, 
. begs to inform her friends and pupils that she has 


removed to 22a, Dorset Street, Portman Square, W., and that 
she continues to give Lessons. 








R. JOS. RUMMEL informs his friends that 
his address is 68, St. AvGusTINE-ROoAD, CAMDEN-SQUARE, 
or Cramer & Co., 201, Regent-street. 





R. JOHN RHODES gives Lessons as usual 
in Town on Saturdays: Pianoforte, Singing, and Harmony. 
Address, Mr. Joux Ruopgs, Croypon, 8. 





ONDAY EVENINGS FOR THE PEOPLE.— 
kK ST. GEORGE’S HALL.—LADIES and GENTLEMEN 
efficient in Choral Music are invited to JOIN the CHOIR, 
Rehearsals take place every Friday Evening at. Franklin Hall, 
Castle-street, Oxford-street, at 8 o’clock. Names may be 
forwarded to the Office of the National Sunday League. 
Conductor, Mr. F. Stanislaus. Hon. Sec., R. M. Morrell. 





TANOFORTE TUNER.—WANTED, a First- 
class Pianoforte and Harmdnium Tuner, Repairer, and 
Regulator, a man who can time Organs preferred. Liberal 
wages will be given to a thoroughly competent man. Address 
| references) to Guxw and Ferauson, 5, Winthrop-street, 
Cork. 





Just Published. Price 5s. ; by Post, 5s, 6d. 


AYLAND WELL. ATale. By C. A.M. W., 
Author of ‘‘ The Fate of Sacrilege,” &c., &c, 


London: J. T. Hares, Lyall-place, Eaton-square, §.W.; and 4, 
Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, 





INTS FOR PRONUNCIATION IN SINGING, 
with proposals fora SELF-SUPPORTING ACADEMY, 

b GEORGINA WELDON, with letters from CH. GOUNOD, 
the Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P., and Sir JULIUS 
BENEDICT, &c. Price One Shilling. Goppanp and Co., 4, 
Argyll-place, Regent-stieet. Second Edition. 





‘EVENING. NOCTURNE for the PIANOFORTE. 
Composed by BRINLEY RICHARDS. &s., free by 
post at half-price. ‘A graceful nocturne, which must become 
a favourite.”—Vide The Graphic. ‘The melody is bang 
simple and natural, and the writing is such as we always loo’ 
for from a musician of Mr. Brinley Richards’s eminence.”— 
Vide The Queen, the Lady's Newspaper. 


HE GYPSY’S WARNING. Melody. Tran- 
scribed for the Pianoforte by BRINLEY RICHARDS. 

Also by the same composer, ‘‘ Evening” (Nocturne), ‘‘ Warblings 
at Dawn,” ‘* Warblings at Noon,” 8s. each, and ‘* Warblings at 
Eve,” 4s. ; free by post at half-price, 


IRED. Sacred Song. Music by Miss M. 
LINDSAY (Mrs. J. W. Bliss). Free by post for 24 
stamps, ‘It is not at all improbable that this song will shortly 
rival in rity her well-known songs ‘Far Away’ and 
: ion.’ mVide Brighton Gazette. 

OW AT THY FEET (Rea). Sacred Song. By 
L Miss M. LINDSAY. 8s. ‘This is a model of a sacred 
song. Words and music are alike simple and expressive, and 
should be generally known. Those who have not got it already 
should get it,”—Vide Scotsman. 

R. W. T. WRIGHTON’S New and Elegant 
SONGS and BALLADS just issued by his publishers, 
Cocks 


easrs. and Co., free at half-price :— 
only Se to ies and cheat) There om in the Old Dog 
. 8s. 
The Teord Thy Voice is Near. 4s. 


3s. 
When the Soft South Wind. 3s. | Oh! Chide not my Heart. 3s, 


THE WHOLE OF THE MUSIC 


MESSRS. 


HUTCHINGS AND ROMER 


BEG TO ANNOUNCE THAT 


oF 


GOMEZ’S 


NEW OPERA, 


IL GUARANY, 


PRODUCED, 


FOR THE FIRST TIME IN ENGLAND, 
AT THE 


ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA, 


ON SATURDAY JULY 12, 


IS NOW READY. 





The Opera Complete, 21s. 








HUTCHINGS & ROMER, 


9, CONDUIT STREET, REGENT STREET, 








NOW READY. 
A NEW AND ORIGINAL HYMN, 
THE HYMN OF LOVE. 


Arranged for four Voices, with Accompaniment for Piano or 
Organ ; suitable for Choirs, or for general use. 


WRITTEN by Mrs. M. A. BAINES. 

COMPOSED by MASTER HERBERT BAINES. 
Price 2s. ; Post-free, 1s. 

Henry Sreap & Co., 19, Piccadilly, London. 


NEW SONGS BY WELL- 
KNOWN COMPOSERS. 








“From Dark to Dawn.” Elizabeth Philp. 4s. 

* Honour bright.” J. L. Hatton. 4s, 

“The Rose and the Dewdrop.” Kate L. Ward, 4s. 

‘Love wins Love.” Kate L, Ward. 4s, 

“The Children’s Victory.” IE. Reyloff. 3s, 

“The Blind Girl's Trust.” £. Reyloff. 3s, 

** Jeannie loves another now.” E. Reyloff. 8s, 

“*Will you meet me at the stream.” KE. L. Hime. $a, 
“GENEVIEVE DE BRABANT.” Tho new Brindisi, sung by 
Malle. Soldene with immense applause, Now ready, prive 4s, 
The new Comic Song, just ont. ‘A SONG OF THE STRIKE,” 
KE. Wiehler. 8s. 

‘Masonic Mischief.” Gerard Grant, 
“Men of the Trowel.” 
Hi. Waters. &s. 


8s. 
A reply to “Masonic Mischief,’ 





H. STEAD & CO,, 
MUSIC PUBLISHERS, &c., 19, PICCADILLY, W. 


NEW AND POPULAR MUSIC 


BY 


W. C. LEVEY. 
(Musical Director, Theatre Royal, Drury Lane.) 








SONGS. 
ESMERALDA. Three Editions, I, F, and simplified in D, 
4s. 


THE MAGIC OF MUSIC, Two Editions, C and F, 
THE KING AND THE BEGGAR MAID, 8s, 
THE DEAR EMERALD ISLE, 8s, 

COME TIOMF, MY SAILOR BOY. 3s, 

THE LIGHT OF LOVING KYES, &s, 

THERE IS5 A SONG. &. 


ds. 





DANCE MUSIC. 

Porformed by the Orchestra at Drury Lane Theatre, undgrtae” 
direction of the Composer. 
THE DOLLY VARDEN POLKA. Ilustrated. 
REBECCA WALTZES, Tlustrated, 4s. 

OLD ENGLISH DANCE, With Pipe and Timbrel, 3a, 


8s. 





PIANOFORTE ARRANGEMENTS. 


ESMERALDA. By Wituatm Kune. 4s, 
ESMERALDA. By Batytry Ricmanps, 4s, 
ESMERALDA, easy. By Jutes Rocuanp, 2s, 
ESMERALDA WALTZES, on W. C. Levey's Popular 
By Caantus Goprnsy. 48, 


Songs. 





SOLD AT MIALF-PRICE, 





LONDON: : 
DUFF & STEWART, 147, OXFORD STREET, 
(OPPOSITE NEW BOND STREET). 





ne oa. 
R. STOLBERG'S VOICE LOZENGE.— 
For invigorating and enriching the wice, and 
affections of the throat, has maintained its bigh character for 
gue of a center), oan = ree ——— receiv 
rhe, mah 
om Grisi, Persiani, Lablache, an _—- om be Bh m 


inthe Gaited 


Statesmen, fully establish its great vi 
Public Speaker should be without this invaluable 
be obtained of all Wholesale and Retail Chemists 








London: 6, New Burlington-street ; and of all music-sellers, 





LONDON, W. 
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NEW AND SELECT MUSIC 


PUBLISHED BY 


MESSRS. METZLER & C0,, 


‘7, GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, 


LONDON, W. 


NEW OPERA. 


“GELMINA.” 
By PRINCE PONIATOWSKL. 


; i ~ PRACTICAT, CHOTR-MASTER:” a 

Quarterly Publication of Original Anthems, Canticles, 
and other Music suitable for use in tivine Service. Edited by 
WILLIAM SPARK, Mus. Doe., Orvanist of Leeds Town Hall. 
Yearly subscription, including postage, 8s, 6d.; half-yearly, 
fa. Gd. ; single numbers to Non-subscribers, 3s. Tarts 1, 2, 3, 
4 ani 5 now ready 


{UNDAY EVENINGS at the HARMONTUM. 
b by K. F. RIMBAULT, In2 Vols., Cloth, price 4s. each. 
Vol. 2 just published, 


eet SACRED MELODIES for the HAR- 
MONIUM. Arranged by J. A. WADE, Cloth, 4s. 
“ —s ORGANIST’S FRIEND :” a Collection 
of Voluntaries, Choruses, &c Arranged for the 
gon or Harmonium by JOSEPH ROBINSON, Price, 
(oth, 7a, 6d. 
SUITABLE FOR THE DRAWING-ROOM, 
\ ETZLER & CO’S OPERA BOUFFE SERIES, 
1 containing Libretto, Stage Directions, Dresses, and 
Music, complete. Edited by H. B. FARNIE. Price 1s, each 
BLIND BEGGARS, Offenbach. 1s 
MAGIC MELODY, Offenbach. 2a. Gd. 
FORTY WINKS. Offenbach. 18. 
ROSB OF AUVERGNE, Offenbach. 1s 
BREAKING THE SPELL. Offenbach, 1s. 
CHILPERIC, Hervé. 28. 6d. 
CRIMSON SCARF. Legouix. 1s, 
(Others in the Press). 


LADDIN, Vocal Score. Hervé. 5s. Piano 


Seore. Hervé. 4s. 


a] Hie MUSICAL BIJOU. New Numbers just 
published. Price 6d. each ; by post, 7d. 
No. 84. Seventeen Sacred Pieces for Harmonium. 
No. 85. Thirteen New and Popular Comic Songs, 
No. 86. Eleven Popular Sacred Songs, 
No, 87 Ditto, Ditto. 
No. 338. Thirteen Popular Lrish Songs, 


JUST TUBLISHED. 
T 1m AMERICAN ORGAN TUTOR. By 
bk. FL RIMBAULT, Containing all the necessary 
Instr ict.ons for learning th's delightful Instrument. Price 5s, 


MASON AND HAMLIN’S 
AMERICAN ORGANS, 


FROM 20 TO 185 GUINEAS, 


Jl s'rated Lists Post Free, on application to the 
Sole Agents for the United Kiugdom, 


METZLER & CO. 


ALEXANDRE’S HARMONIUMS. 


MESSRS. METZLER & CO., 


Wholesale Age: ts for the United Kingdom, have a good supply 
of these Instruments from 6 to 100 Guineas, 


PRPPLPDLLE LPP 


Iuuusrnatcp Lists Post Free on Apriication. 


METZLER & CO., 


87, GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, 
LONDON, W. 








J. T. HAYES, 


Church Publisher and Bookseller, 
LYALL PLACE, EATON SQUARE, 


Would draw the attention of Town and Country Clergy and Laity 
to his new having a Central Branch at 


4, HENRIETTA ST., COVENT GARDEN, 
Where, besides hia own Publications, he has on sale a good 
selection of those of other Church Firms. 


TALES PUBLISHED BY J. T. HAYES. 


CHURCH STORIES for SUNDAYS, HOLY-DAYS, 
&c, (90 in all.) By C. A. JONES, Author of “Saints of 
Old,” &e. Tn Fifteen Packets, each 1s., postage, 1}d. In 
4 Vols, cloth, each 5s.; postage, 44d. (Separated.) Also in 
4 thinner Vols., %s. 6d. each; postage, 3d. 

‘Amongst the Church stories of lat» years we have not met 
any that for simple beauty, variety of life, and power of clothing 
high teaching in language which the young can take in, rivals 
this series.”—Church Work. 

DAYS at LEIGHSCOMBE. 2s.; by Post 2s, 2d. 

“ Extremely good : well told.”—Literary Churchman. 

“A prettier story was never written. "—Gut dian. 

“Charmingly told : full of interest.”—Church Review. 

** An attractive little tale."—Church Timea. 

FROM DARKNESS to LIGHT: a New Confirma- 
tion Tale. 2s. 6d. ; by Post 2s. 8d. 

“A really beautiful story.”--Literary Churchman, 

** An excellent tale for boys.”—Church Times. 
CURIOSITIES of OLDEN TIMES. By Rey. 8. 

BARING-GOULD. 6s., by Post 6s. 4d. 

“Pure amusement, but of a high and recondite character. 
A repertory of the oddest and drollest articles imaginable, 
from which it 1s hard to break away until the whole store has 
heen examined,”—Guardian. 

OSWALD; a Tale for Boys: on Reverence at 
Divine Worship. 18 6d., by Post 1s, 8d. 

“The story is most interesting.’—Church Times. 

“Pretty : pleasantly written.”—Literary Churchman. 
WAYLAND WELL. ANewTale. By C. A.M. W. 

6s, by Post fs. 5d. 

* Well-written, full of useful suggestions and warning—to 
young ladies especially.” —Literary Churchman. 

“ Exceedingly interesting.”—Churchman’s Companion 
NORWEGIAN TALES. Preface by the Rey. 8. 

BARING-GOULD. 8s. 6d.; by Post 3s. 9d. 

“Some are quaint and pretty ; and some have a little dash of 
humour in them. Here and there the style reminds one of 
Fouqné’s charming stories.”—Guardian, 

COUSIN EUSTACE; or, Conversations on the 
Prayer Book. By Anthor of “ Tales of Kirkbeck.” 
Edited by W. J. EF. BENNETT. 5s. 64., by Post 6s. 

“* Will do for the rising generation what it did for the passing 
one, viz., give thene such explanations of the Prayer Book as 
will make them love it with the intelligent affection of well- 
instructed children.”—Church Times. 

RHINELAND, and its LEGENDS. 83s. 64., by 
Post 8a, 9. 

‘Nothing but old familiar stories. But when they are com- 
mended to us by Mr. Bennett our readers will expect to see 
them pointed with new morals. This, however, is not done 
obtrusively.”"—G@uardian, 

A COMMON-PLACE STORY. By Author of 
“Tales of Kirkbeck.” 3s. 6d., by Post 3s. 10d. 

“(aA few common-place sketches of common-place characters 
in common-place circumstances. Shonld they convey some 
amusement, and snggest some useful thought, the object of the 
story will be fulfilled.”—Prefuce. 

The PILGRIM ; and Four other Allegories. 1s. 64. ; 
by Post 1s. 74d. 

“Useful to read to a class at Sunday school. Interesting and 
instructive.”"—Church Review. 

‘Thoroughly Catholic in sentimert, and well calculated to 
lay hold on the imagination.”—Church Times. 


LOVE and HATE. A New Tale, by Author of 
“ An Object in Life,” ‘‘ Our Christian Calling,” &c. 2s. ; by 
Post 2s, 2d. 

“A book we can warmly praise and recommend to a lending 
library." —Guardian. 

The CHILDREN’S GUILD: with Rules of a few 
Guilds in operation. 2s. Cd.; by Post 2s. 9d. 

“A pretty suggestive sketch of the manner in which Guilds 
may enable children of different stations to act upon one another 
for good.”—Guardian, 

‘Its tone is excellent. Just suited for a prize or for a lending 
library.”—Church Times. 

SIR HENRY APPLETON. A Tale of the Great 
Rebellion. By Rev. W. E. HEYGATE, Brighstone, Isle 
of Wight. 5s.; by Post 5e. 6d. 

“We heartily recommend this book. Purely historical ; not 
wanting in liveliness and spirit.”—G@uardian, 

VICTORIES OF THE SAINTS. From Church 
History. By Dr. NEALE. 2s., by Post 2s. 2d. 

“ Nearly all the narratives are taken directly from the earliest 
authorities ; and every detail is most carefully studied, so as to 
transplar t the reader into the very atmosphere of the society of 
the time.”"—Literary Churchman, 

‘A charming beok: should be in every village library.”— 
Church Review, 

TALES of KIRKBECK. First, Second, and Third 
Series. By Author of “Cousin Eustace,” &c. Three Vols. 
(separated), each 3a. 6d. ; by Post 3s. 10d. 

‘*Too popular to need more than passing mention. They are 
full of sound, wholesome teaching.”"—G@uardian. 

‘Brief sketches from real life; and most amongst the poor. 
There is a strong view of cheerful resignation, as well as practical 
piety throughout,”—Churchman, 

OUR CHILDHOOD’S PATTERN: Based on Inci- 
dents in Our Lord’s Jiife. By C. A, JONES. 2s. 6d.; by 
Post 28, 8d. 

“ Admirably suited for children, where sound Catholic instruc- 
tion will be appreciated.”—Church Times. 





Hayes's Catalogue on application. 





J. T. HAYES, LYALL PLACE, EATON SQUARE; axp 4, 
HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 





INSLEYS’ MAGAZINE: 
AN ILLUSTRATED MONTIILY, 
PRICE ONE SHILLING, 


| fap nrnrtge SYRIA. With a New 
Map of Syria, Illustrations, Inscriptions, the ‘‘Hamah 
Stones,” &c. 2 vols. Svo. 
HE LIFE AND TIMES OF MAR. 
GARET OF ANJOU, By Mrs. HOOKHAM, 2 vols. 8yo. 
ECOLLECTIONS. By J. R. 
PLA NCHE. 2 vols. 8vo. 
hoe THE SUN. By G. A. SALA, 
lvol. 8vo. 
ORTIES FROM “GIB,” in quest of 
twas Sensation and Sentiment. By E. DYNE FENTON. 
ILITARY MEN I HAVE MET. By 
E. DYNE FENTON, Author of ‘Sorties from Gib.” 
With 20 Illustrations. — 1 Vol. 8v0., price 7s. 6d, Lt 
ARON GRIMBOSH, Doctor of 
2 Philosophy, and soms time Governor of Barataria. 
vol. 8vo. 


Powe and CURSE. By John Lane 


FORD, Author of ‘‘ Charles Stennis.” 3 vols. 


























M\HE VIGAR’S DAUGHTER. A New 


__ Story. By GEORGE MACDONALD, 
WAITING RACE. By EDMUND 
YATES. 38 vols. 
UTOBIOGRAPHY OF A CORNISH 
RECTOR. By the late JAMES HAMLEY TREGENNA, 
‘or SCARBOROUGH BELLE. By 
ALICE CHARLOTTE SAMPSON. 8 vols. 
UPPETS DALLYING. By ARTHUR 
__ LILLIE, 3 vols. 
‘HE GOLDEN LION OF GRANPERE. 
ua BY ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 
R® ADY-MONEY MORTIBOY: a 
Matter-of-Fact Story. 3 vols. 
NDER THE GREENWOOD TREE. 


By the Author of “ Desperate Remedies,” &c. 2 vols. 


OMING HOME BAT’ 























TO ROOST. By 


GERALD GRANT. 3 vols. 


NINSLEY BROTHERS, 
18, CATHERINE STREET, STRAND. 














S 


AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES, 


BRINGING THEM 


WITHIN THE REACH OF ALL. 

THE BE ST anp CHEAPEST 
SEWING MACHINES 
IN THE WORLD. 

THE NEW HAND MACHINES 
From £4. 10s. 

Are Superior to all others of their class. 





GROVER AND BAKER, 
150, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W., and 
7, COLQUITT STREET, LIVERPOOL. 





EVERY MACHINE GUARANTEED. 
Instruction Gratis. 





Illustrated prospectus and Samples of Work sent post free, 
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SING OVER HER SLEEP. 





O, where is my love of the Maytime ? 
She left me in tears and alone; 

The daisies by nightfall and daytime 
Wave over the grave of my own; 

All hushed is her sweet voice of gladness, 
But here my lone vigil I keep, 

While the winds softly whisper in sadness, 
Sing, pretty birds, over her sleep. 


I hear in the songs that you sing me, 
The voice that will bless me no more, 
And visions of sweetness you bring me 
Of bright, happy moments of yore ; 
But no one so gentle and loving, 
In joy to my heart now may creep ; 
For her footsteps are done with earth roving, 
Sing, pretty birds, over her sleep. 


Then watch o’er my darling so lonely, 
Sweet birds of the beautiful spring; 
Her memories mine are, mine only, 
And long in my heart shall they cling; 
O soon shall we meet, beyond sorrow, 
Afar o’er the river so deep, 
While I long for that gladsome to-morrow, 
Sing, pretty birds, over her sleep. 
G. C, 





PROVINCIAL. 





Mr. J. A. Cavo’s new venture at the Theatre Royal, 
Greenwich, will have the valuable assistance of the 
fair Lessee of the Court Theatre, Miss M. Litton, 
who has undertaken to appear for a short season in 
the principal réles of the various dramas produced. 





The railway signalmen’s annual féte took place at 
Herne Bay on Monday, and was a great success. 
The presence of the fine band of the P Division of 
the Metropolitan Police Force, by the kind permis- 
sion of Superintendent Gernon, added to the 
enjoyableness of the trip, and the amusements at 
Herne Bay were very abundant, including some 
good swimming matches, running matches, and 
every description of athletic sport. 

Miss Marie Wilton’s London Prince of Wales 
Theatre company have concluded their very suc- 
cessful three weeks’ engagement at the Alexandra 
Theatre, Liverpool, and have been succeeded by Mr. 
H. J. Montague’s Globe company, who are paying 
a return visit to this theatre, and have again 
appeared in Mr. Alberry’s Comedy *“ Forgiven” also 
in “ Cyril’s Success.” Mr. Saker, the popular 
manager, will commence the regular dramatic season 
on Monday next with his own talented company: 
——Miss V. Blackwood’s company are still at the 
Prince of Wales Theatre——Mr. Sam Emery is 
playing in “ The Green Bushes” at the Amphitheatre. 
——Mrs. Scott-Siddons will re-appear at the Prince 
of Wales Theatre next week after a long absence 
from Liverpool. 





The theatrical attractions of the past week, in 
Manchester, have been ** Romeo and Juliet,’ ‘ The 
Lady of Lyons,” ‘Joan of Arc.” The two former 
pieces were given at the Prince’s Theatre, with Miss 
Neilson in the principal characters. In both of 
them she has played repeatedly to Manchester au- 
diences, and in both of them she excels. To the 
encomiums of the press are added the nightly ap- 
plause of crowded houses which at this time of year 
and with the intense héat now prevailing, shows 
that the “ legitimate ” is not on the wane.——“ Joan 
of Arc,” at the Theatre Royal, with Mr. and Mrs. 
Rousby in their original characters has provoked a 
storm of adverse criticism in the local press. The 
Manchester Guardian, waxes especially wrath with 
Mr. Tom Taylor, and fails to see in Mrs. Rousby 
anything more than a handsome but average actress. 
Mr. Henry 8. Haynes, gets as he deserves, the most 
credit for his portraiture of a monk.——The Queen’s 
Theatre is closed, but reopens on Monday, and the 
Prince’s Theatre, closes on Saturday for a week for 
the final rehearsals of ‘ Henry V.” 


In the Belfast Theatre Royal (lessee and 
manager Mr. J. F. Warden), Mr. Richard Younge’s 
London Comedy Company entered upon Monday 
night on their second week of their engagement. 
There was a large audience, and Mr. H. J. Byron’s 
new comedy * Time’s Triumph,” which was written 
expressly for the company, was most excellently 
played and very enthusiastically received——This 
week the Ulster Hall Monday Popular Concerts 
opened for the season. The vocalist was Mdme: 
Pauline Rita. It was the lady’s first appearance in 
Belfast, but her excellent voice and finished execu- 
tion at once created an*:impression of the most 
favourable kind. In the cavatina,‘‘Come per me 
sereno,” from ** La Sonnambula,” the fair débutante 
having been heartily encored, repeated the selection. 
The songs, ‘* The lover and the bird,” and “ Love 
has eyes,” were afterwards rendered by Mdme. 
Rita, who, in the latter item received another encore, 
which was acknowledged with ‘* Marjory’s Almanac.” 
The band of the 78th regiment, conducted by their 
accomplished band-master, Mr. M’Eleney, gave the 
overture to the opera “ Jessonda,” and a selection 
from ‘ Genevieve de Brabant ” (Offenbach), con- 
cluding the concert with a composition from the pen 
of that famous composer of dance music, Strauss 
—the valse, “An der Schonen Blauen Dona u. 
Each piece was loudly applauded. The pipers o’ 
the regiment also performed a number of selectionsf 
Mr. J. R. Edeson presided at the organ, and in the, 
recitative and aria, ‘‘ In native worth,” from the 
“Creation,” and to a still larger degree in the over- 
ture to ‘* Zampa,” he was honoured with warm 
expressions of approval from his auditors. 





On Saturday last, the installation of Canon 
Blakesley as Dean of Lincoln took place in the 
cathedral. The service commenced at three o'clock 
in the afternoon, when the newly-appointed dean, 
accompanied by the bishop, was received at the 
great western door by the cathedral clergy, in- 
cluding priests-vicars and choristers of the cathedral, 
by whom he was conducted up the nave, the cathe- 
dral choir chanting Psalm Ixviii., Zrurgat Deus, to 
Purcell’s single chant in G. The procession having 
entered the choir proceeded to the altar, when, the 
bishop having taken his seat at the north end, the 
letters patent of the Queen were read by the chapte® 
clerk, and the necessary declarations made and 
oaths taken. The dean-nominate was then con- 
ducted by the canons through the cloisters to the 
chapter-house, and there solemnly admitted and 
invested by the canon in residence to the deanery 
‘with all its rights and appurtenances.” The pro- 
cession then returned to the choir by the north 
aisle, and the Te Deum was commenced, to an 
arrangement of Turner’s single chant in A. The 
dean here knelt in the centre of the altar and re- 
cited the Lord's Prayer, and after the suffrage, &c., 
rising from his knees, he too the oath of fidelity to the 
Church of Lincoln, pledging himself to ‘ defend its 
rights and liberties, and to observe its approved and 
approvable customs, and to cause them to be observed 
by others.” The dean was conducted to his stall by 
Chancellor Massingberd, and placed in it with the 
words ‘The Lord keep thy coming in and thy 
going out from henceforth now and for ever. 
Amen.” ‘* We install thee into tho stall appointed 
to thy dignity, and do induct thee effectually into 
the real, actual, and corporal possession of the same 
with all its rights,” &c. After a prayer by the in- 
staller for the dean, ‘“‘ That the increase of honour 
to him might avail to the increase of his 
deserts,” the dean proceeded to give the right 
hand of fellowship to all the canons, while the 
choir sang Psalm cxxxiii., Ecce, quam bonum. 
Then followed a second procession to the chapter- 
house, in which his seat, next to that of the bishop, 
was assigned to the dean, and the members of 
the cathedral body having, in order of seniority, 
promised obedience to their new head, the service, 
essentially the same as that with which the Deans 
of Lincoln were installed when the Plantagenets 
were reigning in England, concluded with the collect 
“ Prevent us, O Lord,” and the Apostolical Benedic- 
tion. Ordinary evening service, attended by a very 





large congregation, followed. 


THEATRES. 

“ Rabil and Bijou” is neither more nor less than 
a French féerie—very beautiful, very rich, very long, 
and very tiring. It isa sort of paraphrase of * Le 
Rot Carotte,” the piece which Mr. Boucicaul- 
intended to have produced, but found himself foret 
stalled. As in ‘‘ Le Roi Carotte’’ so in * Babil and 
Bijou” we have the search for a lost talisman con- 
ducted through extraordinary places, and we havo 
also the vegetable allegory. 


855 


It would seem in fact 
that Mr. Boucicault, debarred from producing the 
Parisian play, sat down to produce something which 
should be equally serviceable without being an 
absolute imitation. “ Babil and Bijou” then 
is a féerie—that is to say it is a pantomime 
opening indefinitely prolonged as to fairy and 
transformation scenes, but minus the ugly masks 
and the practical fun. Of humour thero is 
very small store—so little that the audience riso 
gratefully when a stray joke occurs, much after the 
fashion in which a laweourt witticism is received 
during a dull trial. When the Potato is mentioned, 
and Mr. Lionel Brough says ‘ Oh, rot the Potato,” 
frantic approbation expresses itself from gallery to 
stalls; and when the same determined joker runs up 
to Prince Cherry and oxclaims “ Oh Cherry, have 
you any brandy about you?” there is no end 
to the delight. The leading idea in ‘ Babil and 
Bijow” appears to be Revolution. When in doubt for 
further effect, Mr. Boucicault throws in & revolt. In 
the * proloquial scene” the gnomes revolt against 
the fairies and depose Melusine the Queen; in the 
first act the democracy of Lutetia (does Mr. Bouci- 
cault mean Paris? if so, why? if not, why Lutetia ?) 
revolt against Prince Phassilis; in the third act the 
Octopus has revolted against the Cod; in the fourth 
act the fruits and vegetables revolt against the 
flowers; and in the fifth act the apes of the Bluo 
Mountains revolt against the inhabitants of tho 
moon. Through two of these rebellions the leading 
idea is the same—a quiet fling at Odgerism. When 
the subjects of Phassilis rise they demand a reform 
in the manners of the court, and that the dinner 
hour of the aristocracy shall not be later than half- 
past one. When the vegetables rise, their grievance is 
that they, the really useful helps of man, are consigned 
to the kitchen pot and the scullery, whereas the lordly 
flowers, which have no practical utility but are only 
pretty to look at, are made pots of, and tended care- 
fully in the drawing-room and on the breast of 
beauty. The scene is much lightened by a demand 
of ‘‘ Justice for Oireland” from the Potato, which 
makes an inflammatory harangue in a rich brogue, 
and, being twitted with its irascibility, retorts, 
“ Hwat’s the use of an indignation meeting if I 
can't lose my timper?” If similar Boucicaultisms 
were but more frequent,  Babil and Bijou” would 
not be so dull. As it is however, and taking the 
difficulty of hearing dialogue in the huge area of 
Covent Garden, the spoken part of the piece 
might be omitted altogether with positive advan- 
tage. None of the characters interests us—none, 
notwithstanding such artists as Mr. Brough, Mrs. 
Howard Paul, Mrs. Billington, and Mr. J. B. 
Howe are in the cast. The piece is too distracting 
for individual interest to be possible. On the 
other hand the scenery is magnificent—superb. 
Set follows set of surpassing richness. Most 
pantomime openings are content with two or 
three scenic triumphs at most; this pantomime 
opening has a dozen. The palace of Zanzoozee, 
the River of Life, the Coral Grove, the Garden 
of the Four Seasons, the Silver City of Atalantis 
(to cite four among the many examples), constitute 
so many successive splendours, which cannot 
be described but must be seen. Many ingenious 
effects aro connected #ith the mechanism of 
the scenery. For example in the River of Life 
we have the bed of o river extending up the 
back of the stage, and as successive eras of 
history are shown the rocks fall over and disclose 
men and women in the costume of the past. The 
lowest stratum exhibits a volunteer, an alderman, @ 
servant, a girl of the period, and Lord Dundreary, 
as the outcome of the cycles. The next deposit 











shows half-a-dozen ladies and gentlemen of the 
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Georgian epoch. Our next ascent of the River of 


Life lands us at the Caroline period. Thence to 


the Tudor, thence to the Plantagenet, Norman, 
Saxon, and Druidical ages, we mount the bed 
of the river, until far up at its source near 


the top of the theatre, a single pair clothed in 
skins typifies Adam and Eve. “And now” says 
the Fairy, ‘‘ where history ceases, science takes up 
the tale; whereupon the last rock uncloses, and lo! 


the anthropoid ape! When the burst of laughter 
ling subsided, the figures descend the river bed, and 
come down the stage, man's | rogenitor and man’s 


noblest development the ape and Lord 
His lordship’s placid astonishment 
and feeble annoyance atthe overtures of his monkey 
ndmirer form one of the best bits of pantomime- 
neting in the play. 


side by side 
Dundreary, 


Another attractive piece of 
mechanism isthe change of a landscape from spring 
fo summer, from summer to autumn, and from 
antumn = to while ballet 
The changes effected gradually 
it requires keen attention to detect their 
We alluded to but not described 
* Babiland Bijou.” It has a distinct 
eould better be elaborated in a book of 
in Wonderland” 
queen has loved and wedded a mortal, and thereby 
forfeited her estate ; 
tered to the element 
sceplre to the flower 


winter, a progresses. 


that 
occurrence. 


nO are 80 
have 
idea, which 
the ‘“ Alice 
order than on the stage. A fairy 
her insignia of power are scat- 

the diadem to the sea, the 
The 
issue of this alliance is Bijou, half fairy, half mortal, 
who lives in a hut in the forest. With Pijou Prince 


Phassilis has fallen in love, but he himself comes to 


3, the robes to the moon, 


trouble with the democracy of his kingdom, and is 
chased from his throne. He elects to roam with Bijou, 
takes the name of Babil, and accompanied by Auri- 
comos his favourite, sets out in search of the lost re- 
galia of fairydom, which shall right all wrong matters. 
The party are piloted by Mistigris, the Spirit of 
arth, played by Mrs. Howard Panl with all that 
consummate attist’s grace of pose and phrase and 
action. To find the missing treasures they descend 
the deep, visit the cavern of the Octopus, who has 
Cod, and 
shade 


dethroned King 
(coloured of 
skates, oysters, seals, and other marine specimens. 
Then the realm of flowers is visited; then the end of 
earth is attained, and the voyagers ascend to the 
satellite 


econsorts with lobsters 


nep, oh Cuvier !), erayfish, 


moon, which wo find is possessed by a 
stalwart race of lady-warriors who glory in the name 
of The humours of the Woman Move 
ment supposed to hit off this seene. 
Ultimately the robes and regalia of Fairyland are 
Melusine recovers her authority 
and her daughter is 


Lunatics, 


nro be in 
recovered, Queen 
the eurtain 
descends rapidly) united to the prince of her choice. 
The acting of the above cannot be particularised, 
for there is no room for it; all however that Mrs. 
Paul, Mr. Brough, Mr. Hervé, and Mrs. Billington, 
can offect is given; andin Fortinbrasse, the Woman- 
in-the-moon, a splendid and commanding figure is 
realized by Miss Helen Barry. The Babil and 
Bijou are rather singers than players, and drop 
out of interest from the very first, though Mr. 


(we imagine, but 


Maas has a pleasing tenor voice, and Miss Annie | 


Sinclair sings with jadgment and taste. The music, 
Which is variously supplied by Messrs. Hervé, 
Frederick Clay, do Billemont, and Rividre, is pretty 
without being remarkably original. An ad cap- 
of Spring by the boys of the 
Brompton Oratory makes an immense impression 


tandum chorus 
by reason of the fresh young voices, and gains a 
double encore, It has been said in praise of Mr. 
Boucicault and Mr. Planché (to whom the lyric 
portion is due) thet not a line or an allusion can be 
found to call a blush to the cheek of that incon- 
venient playgoor, ‘the young person.”” This 
true: at the same time there is a ballet in which 
the dresses could not be seantier even in Paris. 
The house continues to be nightly crowded to excess, 
and there is no decline in the enthusiasm of the 
audience, On Wednesday Malle. Dor, the chief 
danseuse, was absent through indisposition, 


is 


An adaptation of Pousard'’s “ Lion Amourenx” 
was brought out on Wednesday, at the Court Theatre, 
by Mr, H.C, Merivale, a gentleman who has hitherto 
been content to contribute to the stage under the 


' 
the plot of 


more or less thin disguise of Felix Dale. Mr. Meri- 
vale has reduced M. Pousard’s five acts of Alexandrine 
verse into three acts partly of prose partly of English 
blank verse, and has done the work of compres- 
sion with considerable judgment. The story of 
‘*Le Lion Amoureur,” or * A Son of the Soil,’ as 
the present manager has called it, is of the 
days of 1792. On the Committee of Public 
Safety is a stern uncompromising patriot, Louis 
Martel, a misogynist, cynic, and scorner of the 
amenities of life. By means of a beautiful woman, 
the Duchess a’ Armine he, albeit a hater of aristocrats, 
is won over to visit the gay saloons of Madame 
Tallien, who has managed to keep in with the 
advanced Republicans while sympathising with the 
nobles. Louis Martel has gone the length of 
falling in love with DBeatrice, the duchess, whom 
he remembered as a child when he was a serf on 
her father’s estate. But the airs of the nobles and 
particularly of a betrothed lover of Beatrice 
rouse him to madness at Mdme. Tallien’s party, 
and in a violent speech he defies the aristocratic 
guests and heaps menaces on their heads. In tho | 
second act he is penitent and once more at the feet | 
of Beatrice. But although out of love for her he has 
procured her father's release from prison, the old | 
noble is implacable towards the idea of a marriage 
between his daughter and a son of the soil, and 
orders his daughter to dismiss the fellow. Beatrice, 








though loving Louis, obeys; and Louis departs for 
the wars with rage and bitterness in his heart. 


jIn the third act the Republican cause has 
|trinmphed, the last stand of the nobles has 
|been overthrown, and Beatrice and her father 
| are in flight. Their deliverance from peril 
jand the bringing about of the union between 
ponte and Beatrice are due to General IIoche, 
|who manages to smooth away obstacles and 


| procure the parental consent. The acting of the 
foregoing story is chiefly supported by Mr. Hermann 
| Vezin and Miss Dyas. The former, if a trifle hard 
jin the tender positions, was eloquent in the decla- 
| matory scenes, and tho situation at the end of the 
| first act told grandly. Nothing eould be finer or 
| bette r studied than his action. Miss Ada Dyas is a 
|growing gain to the stage, and played with such 
Jinesse and delicate sentiment ns to advance her step 
| to high honours which if life and health 
remain to her she will reap. Her conception is 
,quick ; her voice musical and swift to express the 
| subtlety of emotion ; her attitude always harmonious. 
We know no lady on the stage who could play 
Beatrice better. Mr. W. Wi. Fisher played the 
Comte de Valmont, and Messrs. Cliffogd, Cooper, 
and Hill were in the cast. 
the 


histrionie merit devolves. 


those 


On Louis and PReatrice 
centres and them the 
Mr. Merivale was ealled 
at the fall of the curtain, when the usual compli- 
| ments were bestowed. 


| 


| however interest on 


Mr. Byron's new drama ‘ Good News” was pro- 
duced on Saturday at the Gaiety. It bears the 
impress of being written to furnish Mr. Toole with 
a part after the order of Caleb Plummer and similar 
| pathetico-comic réles. We are constrained to say 
jthat Mr. Toole is most successful when most 
Toolesque, and that the sentimental portions fail 
in their effect. He is so much accustomed to 
whine in fun that his broken utterances meant for 
earnest do not give the requisite pathetic im- 
pression. The plot of ‘* Good News” is the familiar 
story of a vulgar man enriched, who presuming 
on the acquisition of money to turn up his nose at 
old friends and associations finds the new life harder 
than the former one. The matter is artistically 
worked out. A grocer’s apprentice finds himself 
wanted by a legal gentleman to take possession 
of a large property, his father having married a 
wealthy widow in Russia and died intestate. Tom 
Larkin accordingly leaves his old position and gives 
up his sweetheart Lilian, an actress; and as a man 
of fortune finds friends in a bankrupt baronet, Sir 
George Sandford, who is anxious to secure him for 
his daughter. This daughter has a lover, Captain 
Ragley, whom Tom Larkin is able to denounce as 








the dishonourable pursuer of Lilian. The second act 
is taken up with J'om’s ineffectual attempts to over- 





come the difficulties of the English language, and to 
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pose as the man of taste and fashion. In the third 
act he comes back to the shop of Lilian’s father to 
acknowledge his transgressions and beg her to for- 
givo him. Meanwhile the lawyer once more arrives, 
with bad news this time: Tom’s elder brother, 
supposed to be drowned, has been picked up at 
sea, and the property necessarily passes to him. 
Far from being disconcerted, J’om is only delighted 
to be quit of an incumbrance which brought him no 
good; and on the prospect of his union with the 
actress and a return to humble life the curtain 
falls, the baronet’s danghter being punished for her 
gentle birth by having to marry the libertine. Tho 
situations, it will thus be seen, are of a level cha- 
racter, and nowhere startle or excite. Nevertheless, 
‘*Good News” is a good play of its class. To Mr. 
Toole’s part in it we have alluded: his comedy is of 
the generally acceptable pattern, his pathos is un- 
impressive. Miss Fanny Brough plays the heroine 
Lilian, and plays it naturally, prettily, and well. 
Miss EK. Farren acts one of those maids of all work 
who are so amusing on the stage and so unamusing 
in real life. Miss Tremaine is the baronet’s 
daughter, and makes the most of her ono situa- 
tion—that where she throws over her perfidious 
lover and accepts Tom Larkin. Mr. Taylor as a 
keen lawyer, and Mr. Souter as an illiterate valet, 
with whom illiterate Tom is indignant for his wrong 
aspirations, appear to advantage; the other male 
characters are rather shadowy. ‘ Good News,” we 
are informed, cannot possibly run more than five 
weeks, whatever its success, owing to the system on 
which the Gaiety Theatre is conducted. This 
system is to create a repertory rather than a suc- 
cession of runs. The attempt to dispense with 
that sequence of success which most impresarii 
regard as the chief aim of theatrical management 
is interesting. Time will prove whether Mr. 
Hollingshead is right. He quotes the principle of 
opera as an instance; operas vary every night, and 
the operatic manager is content to chop about. 
Our own impression is that it is fatal to the 
success of a good piece to interrupt its career; 
and that no subsequent return to it makes up 
for the loss. We have no theories on the 
matter; we only go by the experience of many 
managers. 

Sadler's Wells reopened on Monday with an 
adaptation of “ Le Fils de la Nuit,” the play which 
is now attracting all Paris at the Gaiecté. In the 
English translation, which is called **‘ The Son of 
Night”? the great ship scene is not attempted : other- 
wise the plot remains the same. The Due de Scylla 
and the Count @Orbani are two nobles residing in 
Italy in the year 1503, the former being a revolu- 
tionary leader of the people, and secretly married to 
Lady Julia Favelli. Both noblemen have children 
born to them, the son of the Duc de Scylla being 
the legitimate offspring of the Lady Julia, and 
named Donato, the Child of the Silver Lock; whilst 
Pietro, who is the result of an intrigue of D’Orbani 
with Ghebel, a peasant girl, is described as the 
Child of Shame. In the first act both noblemen 
die simultaneously and their children are exchanged. 
Pietro being passed off as the youthful Donato, 
the real heir being borne away by Bravadura, 
a pirate, and ultimately becoming captain of 
the band under the title of Ben Liel. In the two 
succeeding acts Ben Liel, falls in love at first sight 
with Myrtha, the affianced bride of Donato, with 
whom he has an encounter and wounds him ina 
sword combat, afterwards carrying off the young 
lady, who is, however, rescued later on by Donato 
and his troops, and Ben Liel is captured. In the 
fourth act Ben Liel escapes from prison, Donato and 
Myrtha are about to marry but are hindered, a 
poisoned cup prepared for the Duchess is partaken 
by Donato who expires, and the curtain falls upon 
the triumph of Ben Liel, who is acknowledged as the 
Due de Scylla. These strong elements of sensation 
afford Mr. T. C. King many opportunities for melo- 
dramatic effect as Ben Liel; and Mr. George Br}- 
more as Bravadura enjoyed a good reception. Mr. 
C. J. Burleigh, Miss Marie Henderson, Miss Carlyle, 
Mr. Hudspeth and Miss Bramah completed the cast, 
and the piece was received with every token of 
appreciation. 
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ENTERTAINMENTS. 


Mr. Holland’s announced Postmen’s Races at 
North Woolwich Gardens have provoked some 
contradiction. The head authorities of the G. P. 0. 
denied that the project was authorised either by the 
men themselves or the postal chiefs, and that their 
wishes have not been consulted. Mr. Holland wishes 
it to be said in reply that a deputation of letter- 








BETTWSYCOED EISTEDDFOD. 


Bettwsycoed is prettily built on the banks of the 
historical Conway, and forms as it were the entrance 
to the Snowdonian range of mountains. The pretty 
views obtainable in the neighbourhood have long 
since proved an irresistible attraction with the 
English artists, and the place is fast rising into 
fayour as a summer resort for visitors. There was 


carriers called upon him about two months ago for} a grand concert in the Histeddfod Pavilion on Wed- 


the purpose of organising the féte; that the men 
themselves have written all the advertisements which 


siding. 
| 


nesday evening, Mr. Morgan Lloyd, barrister, pre- 
The Histeddfod proper did not, however, 


have appeared in the newspapers; and that they|commence until yesterday, when, at an carly 
have carried out all the arrangements, undertaken | hour in the morning, a large number of Bards, 


the sale of tickets, and written to various noblemen| Druids, and Ovates, assembled on 


and gentlemen for their patronage. Besides, for the 
postmen’s races, forty-seven letter-carriers entered 
as competitors. Mr. Holland adds that, at the 
request of the men, he wrote to the Postmaster- 
General on the subject, and received a reply 
regretting that the department was unable to give its 
sanction to the contemplated sports. It does seem 
curious that a postman should devote a holiday not 
to rest but to mimie work—to knocking double-raps 
for a wager, and delivering letters at trees instead 
of houses. It recalls tho satire against waiters, who 
as a class are said to pass their holidays in helping 
other waiters to attend to unfamiliar customers. 
Be it as it may, Mr. Holland’s postmen, whether 
real or imaginary letter carriers, went at their work 
with thorough zest. The Esplanade was selected 
as the scene of the contest, and tickets—numbered 
one to thirty—were affixed to trees in succession. 


.To each tree there was also a knocker attached and 


a box wherein to place the cards, corresponding 
with the number of the tickets, entrusted to the 
men for “ delivery.” Four lines, or ‘“streets,” were 
thus arranged, and according to the cards allotted 
the men had to knock at the respective trees and 
deposit their charge, the successful competitors 
being those who traversed ‘the ground the quickest. 
The ground was three hundred yards long. The 
sports commenced on Monday and have continued 
during the week, money prizes to the value of £20 
being in the list for competition. 

Mr. Strange took a benefit and a bumper on Mon- 
day at the Surrey Gardens. Blondin of the tight- 
rope, Professor Brown on the fiery velocipede, J. B. 
Johnson, the wag of London Bridge, and a succession 
of remarkable people of similar stamp, “lions,” 
“stars,” the unrivalled this and the great that, 
made up such a program as never fails to delight 
sportive Cockneydom. The issue was a decided 
crush, and it would be hard to say which form of 
the manifold entertainment proved the most attrac- 
tive. From the opening of the gardens to the fire- 


work display at the end all went merrily. 





WORCESTER FESTIVAL. 





Tho local rehearsals, which have taken place on 
Monday and Friday evenings, have been well at- 
tended. The “foreign” talent will arrive on Saturday, 
and there will be a general rehearsal on Monday next. 
There has been a great demand for tickets during the 
present week. Between four-thousand and _five- 
thousand chairs have been placed in the choir, andthe 
floor has been laid with carpetting. A new organ, 
built specially for the Festival, has been erected on 
the site of the old organ on the north side of the 
choir. The orchestra is arranged under the north 
window. The great organ is by Mr. Nicholson of 
this city. It will contain twelve stops, one row of 
keys only, from C C to G, open diapason, 56 pipes, 
8 feet tone; small open, 56 pipes, 8 feet tone ; Bour- 
don, 6 feet tone; stop diapason, 56 pipes, 8 feet ; 
bell diapason, to tenor C, 44 pipes; principal, 56 
pipes, 4 feet tone; flute, 56, 4 feet ; twelfth, 3 feet, 
56 pipes ; fifteenth, 2 feet ; mixture, four ranks ; 
trumpet, 56 pipes; salciona, 56 ; pedal organ, from 
C C C to F open diapason 16, Bourdon 16 feet 5; 
principal, 8 feet, and the couplers great to pedals, 
and octave to pedal. Theerection of the great organ 
was completed on Wednesday. 








Miss Fanny Heywood has been singing the 
role of Zerlina in“ Fra Diavolo” at the Crystal 
Palace English Operas with great success. 











the banks 
of the Conway to receive the president of the 
day (Sir Watkin Wynn, M.P.), whom they escorted 
to the Gorsedd, the mystic circle being drawn in a 
field near the railway station. The customary cero- 
monies having been observed, a move was made to 
the pavilion, where the morning meeting commenced 
with the presentation of an address to the president. 
Sir Watkin in his reply claimed that the idea of 
an industrial exhibition and the setting of original 
words to old music had been taken from the Welsh 
Histeddfod. He believed it was in that neighbourhood 
also that the massacre of the bards was perpetratedby 
Edward I. The prize for the best stanza to Snowdon 
was won by the Rev. W. Morgan, curate of Llanrwst. 
Mr. Charles Wynne Finch, of Voelas, presided at 
the afternoon meeting, which commenced at two 
o’clock. The Choir prize for the best poem on love 
was won by by John Edwards, Utica, New York. 
The Listeddfod concluded with a grand concert in 
tho evening; the principal artistes were Miss Edith 
Wynne, Mrs. Kate Wynne Mathaison, and Miss 
Waugh. Mr. Osborne Morgan, M.P., was prevented 
by indisposition from presiding at Thursday's con- 
cert. All the meetings were well attended. The 
weather during the latter part of yesterday was very 
unfavourable. 





AMUSEMENTS AT COPENHAGEN. 





A correspondent writing from Copenhagen 
speaks with surprise of the number of cafés, 
restaurants, halls, cellars, and cots of every 
variety of description, which open at night to 
the multitudes which turn out when the day's 
work is over. Some of these places are of an ex- 
ceedingly low character, likened to the very worst 
holes in Belleville, and in a few places in the 
Quartier Latin. Tere is dancing and a certain 
sort of music offered here for some ridiculously 
small payment, and a beer is served of a singularly- 
transparent and watery appearance. But there 
are many better places, where a better public 
assembles, among which are the Sommerlyst, 
Alleenberg, and Odéon in the so-called Frederiks- 
berg Allée, and the music-hall Thalia, which is in 
the centre of the town, but inferior to the first- 
named three. In all these the entertainments 
are of a light character—such pieces as can 
count only on a pit public. In the chief of all 
places of amusement, however, the Tivoli, the 
entertainments vary more, and are calculated to 
satisfy a considerable range of tastes. This 
establishment is truly the wonder of Copenhagen. 
It occupies a very considerable extent sf ground, 
and wherever the visitor turns he meets with some 
tasteful retreat for some fresh satisfaction of his 
craving for amusement, Acrobatic exhibitions 
are succeeded by pantomimic ones, and these, 
again, by the ballet, or the farce, or music. ‘Then 
there is a bazaar which branches into a variety of 
lesser nooks, and a large plain—the so-called 
‘Artists’ Plain ’’—where equestrian performances 
and rope-walking are exhibited, together with 
some smart feats of gymnastic hardihood. On 
the moat gondolas ply to convey you to the happy 
island of shade, and wood, and bush, and brandy, 
on the apex of which a refreshment establishment 
peeps out among the rich vegetation around. 
But all over the place the refreshments are served 
in pretty sheds or chalets, and on the whole more 
enjoyable and orderly or cheaper places of amuse- 


On festive ocea- 
The great mass of tho 
people go out to amuse themselves every night, 
much after the fashion of the Parisians. There 
is, however, one signal difference between Paris 
and Copenhagen, and it is this—that in the latter 
city family life is held still in high reverence, 
owing, no doubt, to the different position in 
society occupied by the clergy. The most ele- 
vated pleasures of Copenhagen are supplied by 
the theatre, which is on the whole a good and 
elevated art institution. There are four theatres, 
not reckoning the dramatic performances of tho 
Tivoli—a goodly number for a population of some 
175,000 inhabitants. Among these the Theatre 
Royal in King’s Newmarket is the best, being of 
a very elevated nature in most things, though 
architecturally it is simply execrable. Theo writer 
affirms that English drama and English histrionic 
art on the whole cannot bear comparison with the 
same things in Copenhagen. We endeavour to 
write for the pit, and therefore introduce all sorts 
of sensational horrors and vulgarities into tho 
pieces; the Dane writes for a highly-cultivated 
public, and writes for an idea, 


scarcely to be found in Europe. 
sions there are fireworks. 





FRANCE. 





Panis, September 8rd. 

Reprises ave the order of the day. The Chitelet 
has the old fashioned ‘ Chiens du Mont Saint Ber- 
nard,” the Ambigu the “ Courrier de Lyon,” and 
the Cheny “ 7'érésa la Napolitaine,” an old five act 
of Alexandre Dumas. ‘The last play affords the 
début of Fréderic Lemaitre jils, son of the veteran 
comedian and whilome manager of provincial theatres, 
He is young and inexperienced, and evokes but 
little sympathy, though the piece is well received, 
The canine play is revived in a style whish proclaims 
the ‘advance of modern mise-en-scdne. Scenery 
is by M. Jules Cheret, who has painted some very 
effective sets. There is an avalanche, which buries 
a hut, and sweeps away a detachment of soldiery ; 
a fight, and erection of a barricade at the doors of 
the Cathedral, without counting a conflagration, and 
the view of an Alpine precipice. ‘The lovers of 
realism aro, as it will be seen, indulged to their 
heart's content, and the clever appearance of some 
highly-trained dogs, who are instrumental in rescuing 
several of the personages of the piece, is a great 
source of amusement to the denizens of the upper 
galleries. As for the “ Courrier de Lyons” there is 
little interesting about the revival except that the 
creators of two original parts, Paul Ménier and 
Lacressoniére appear in it. 

M. Henri de Villemessant has published in the 
Figaro a description of a gigantic buffet which he 
at one time contemplated opening in Paris. The 
‘* Buffet Parisien,” as M. de Villemessant intended 
to have styled his establishment, was to have 
occupied a commanding situation on the Boulevards, 
by preference tho site at the corner of the Ruo 
Drouot and the Boulevard des Italiens. ‘Tho 
windows would have been occupied by specimens of 
the finest vegetables and the most luscious fruit, 
artistically arranged, while one of them would havo 
been convorted into a miniature aquarium, containing 
live lobsters and fresh and salt-water fish in its 
various compartments. T'ootmen, habited in black, 
wearing white cravats, and with silver chains round 
their necks, were to stand, like 80 many chamber- 
lains, at the various entrances to receive customers, 
and direct them to the branch of the establishment 
where their wants would be supplied, Once inside 
they would have found everything very different 
from the ordinary Parisian restaurant; all the pro- 
fuse gold and glitter, so characteristic of the latter, 
were to have been done away with, and the decora- 
tions confined to oak and marble. For warming the 
buffet in winter there was to have been a gigantic 
fire-place, a reproduction of the magnificent carved 
stone chimney of the Grand loom at the Chiteau 
de Blois, in which, it is said, an entire tree can bo 
burnt at once. Only the most recherché viands and 
beverages of the first quality would have been 
supplied; and at the lowest possible prices. M. de 
Villemessant gives us a list of the novel drinks he 
would have kept on sale in the summer, “ English, 





ment (the entrance fee is only fivepence) are 


German, Belgian, and American beers; sherbet a la 
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neige ; Cataluna reflino, chufas horchata, and bar- 
quillos % la glace, from Spain; half-and-half, Irish 
and Scotch whisky, ginger-beer, Old Tom, sherry 
cobblers, tamarind lemonade, Russian kwass, &c., 
&e.; the various refreshing beverages of the Italians 
and Brazilians, whether taken either in a glass or 
The 


in a spoon, or imbibed by means of a straw.” 


visitors to the different theatres would have 
formed a valuable set of customers. Paterfamilias 
and his brood who leave the theatre at past 
midnight generally feel rather hungry, gnd the 


paternal means cannot always afford to pay the 
exorbitant exacted at the Café 
the Dorée, and Brébant’s, 

establishments open at that hour. In such a case 
the “ Buffet Parisien,” with its moderate charges, 
would have been a real treasure. 


prices Anglais, 


Maison the 


only 


In order to make 
sure of attracting the attention of this class of 
customer, the enterprising editor of the Figaro had 
determined upon advertising each day’s menu of 
the buffet in the various newspapers close to the 


theatrical announcements, and in the Entr’acte and 
other special publications sold in the theatres. M. 
de Villemessant coneludes the account of his 
scheme by expressing his belief that there is still 
room for such a restaurant in Paris, and by advising 


speculators to take it up, pointing out that the 
premises occupied by the well-known magasin de 
nouveautés, ** Les Villes de France,’’ situated be- 
tween the Rue Vivienne and the Rue de Richelieu, 
with entrances in each street, would form a most 
cligible site. 





ITALY. 





Napwes, Aug. 27th. 

San Carlo has fallen painfully low as a model of 
performance, or as a school of criticism, and during 
the last year it has been the scene of the most 
disgraceful quarrels and disturbances. The petty 
limitations of the municipal committee, and their 
extraordinary demands; the whims and the obsti- 
nacy of a pecuniarily embarrassed manager; the 
contentions of the partisans of different authors ; 
the intrigues of the music publishers, whose chief 
object in life seems to be the prevention of a know- 
ledge of all musical works except the one opera they 
are engaged in compelling the public to accept; the 
scarcity of good singers, and the impossibility of 
engaging great ones; the necessity of expending 
enormous sums for tho ballet, and of paying back a 
large part of the municipal subvention to the hun- 
dreds of people employed about the theatre under 
municipal direction, and consequently not amenable 
to managerial discipline,—these things and others 
have combined to destroy the intrinsic excellence of 
the opera at San Carlo, and to render it valueless as 
a criterien. At the Fonda,—as at many minor 
theatres elaowhere,—one may hear an opera evenly 
rendered, and only perceive a lack of strength in the 
choral and orchestral masses. 

Notwithstanding the deterioration apparent in 
public performance, the spirit of music still lives 
in Naples and exerts a power for good. Whatever 
the passing traveller, or the theorist prejudiced in 
favour of some ultramontane school, may say to the 
contrary, there is a plenty of serious work done 
within the walls and under the influence of the 
college of music, which is in its principles conserva- 
tive enough, although, no doubt, a lazy lad can 
manage to slip through his course there with little 
study and insignificant acquirement; and whenever 
the public wants the best in music, it will be found 
that our city has musicians enough able and ready 
to supply it. Instrumental music and composition, 
in the oratorio form or upon the model of Bach, 
may best, of course, be studied in Germany, because 
there the study can be complemented with the 
exemplary performance, but the voice must be 
studied in Italy or according to the Italian systems. 

A great fault of our day is the ignoring of what 
the human voice is and what it cando. The songs 
of Schumann, of Franz, and even of Schubert, con- 
stantly show that those authors did not understand 
the voice, or were unwilling to consider it. Schu- 
mann, especially, has many songs which are really 
rhapsodies for the piano-forte, with an obbligato for 











the singer, who may get itin if he can. Instead of 
the instrument being there for the singer, it is the 
singer who is thrust in to eke out what the instrument 
cannot be made to doalone. There is an ingenious 
double composition, but no song. The Passion 
Music of Bach bristles with passages which are no 
more fit to be sung than is half Wagner's writing, 
or than are the great master’s own fugues and 
counterpointed chorals. The human throat is treated 
as though it were no living organ, but a mere bit 
of dead mechanism, to be set in operation to pro- 
duce these portions of an elaborate harmonic work 
for which no other instrument will exactly suit, 
because unable to enunciate syllables. Even Men- 
delssohn himself,as Emma Seiler proves in her wise 
little book, frequently violated in his settings the 
laws of nature in the voice. As an ideal translation 
of poetic into musical ideas, a composition may 
satisfy the reason and touch the feeling of the most 
critical, when as a practical bit of vocal music even 
the inexperienced may rightly set it down as a 
failure. Tho Italian authors only, as a class, have 
considered the limitations of the voice ; they have 
the most singable language, almost entirely free 
from unfavourable elements : and their systems are 
the only ones which can make the most of the 
natural voice and prepare it to cope to the greatest 
advantage with the elementary. difficulties of rougher 
tongues and the technical ones of severer schools. 

Signor Cirillo is to assume the direction of the 
vocal studies of the College of Music here with 
relation to the development of the voice as an iustru- 
ment, without prejudice to the application which the 
scholar may subsequently make of it in one or 
another class of music. Naturally if, when the 
organ has been made full, true, flexible and expres- 
sive, the singer chooses to devote himself to the 
Italian school, he will remain with his Italian 
instructor; but if he should prefer to cultivate 
German music, or English music, either of the 
secular or the sacred character, he will find in the 
college another master who will teach him to render 
such music with his perfected voice acquiring apropos 
the delivery and phrasing appropriate to the authors 
of his chosen school. This, it seems to me, is 
exactly as it should be. 

Signor Cirillo was educated at tho Naples con- 
servatory, at the expense of the government, having 
won his place by a successful contest with fourteen 
competitors. Ho studied singing, composition, the 
pianoforte and the organ, the former under Busti, 
who was the best master that Naples has had in 
half a century. During Busti’s last year of failing 
health Cirillo taught his special pupils, and after his 
graduation was continued on the staff of masters for 
five years, so that he became well acquainted with 
the system of class instruction. By that time his 
private lessons compelled him to renounce his con- 
nection with the conservatory, and he has had ever 
since perhaps more constant occupation than any 
other master in Naples. Ho is aclose student as 
well as a painstaking teacher, and his system of 
training, which is quite his own, is sufficiently elastic 
to be adapted to the special wants of each particu- 
lar pupil, instead of being applied arbitrarily to all 
alike. 








Improving tHe Lancvacr.—In the days when 
man was everything and woman nothing, it was 
correct enough to say, “A person, whatever his 
beliefs may be, can do so-and-so.” But, as woman 
has forced her way up, she has rebelled against the 
masculine possessive and demanded that we should 
use the phrase: ‘Whatever his or her beliefs 
may be.” This is not only cumbrous, but un- 
melodious. We are not, however, prepared to, 
endorse the remedy proposed by an eccentric philolo- 
gist. He says that a new word should be formed, 
equivalent to ‘his or her,” and suggests “ hizer’, 
as the most suitable one. This hybrid is to be 
declined: ‘‘ Hesh, hizer, and himer.” The circular 
which contains this proposition closes with the words 
—‘Should this addition be acceptable to persons 
speaking and writing the English language, I will 
subsequently propose a number of new words, as 
analogous improvements.’’ For the sake of prevent- 
ing any “ analogous,” we trust that all persons 
speaking and writing the English language will 
hasten to signify how unacceptable this addition to 
it is.—Chicago Tribune. 








REVIEWS. 
Bible Truths with Shakespearean Parallels. ByJ. B. 
Sevxirk. Third Edition. London: Hodder 


and Stoughton. 1872. 

Shakespeare has been satisfactorily proved 
everything by turns except an atheist. Among 
the many who have had a turn at the Bard, Mr. 
Birch laboured to make him out an infidel as well 
as debauchee. The latter charge Mr. Birch 
endeavoured to establish out of the gusto with 
which Shakespeare depicted dissolute character— 
Falstaff’s to wit. Buta keen appreciation of the 
humorous side of vice should not be confounded 
with sympathy for vice itself, much tess with 
the practice of vice. Shakespeare undoubtedly 
painted Falstaff with great gusto, just as Dickens 
painted Pecksniff with equal enjoyment. No one 
however has yet ventured to say of Dickens that 
he had a partiality for canting hypocrites, despite 
the evident relish with which he dwells on Peck- 
sniff’s hypocrisy and cant. As to Mr. Birch’s other 
charge that Shakespeare disbelieved in God, tho 
works of Shakespeare contain the amplest refu- 
tation of an assertion so groundless. Clergymen 
enough have pointed this out, long before Mr, 
Selkirk collated parallel passages of Shakespeare 
and Scripture. Bishop Wordsworth, the Rev. T, 
R. Eaton, Professor Wilson, and Mr. Ruskin 
have all borne testimony to the devout faith 
as well as the high morality of the poet's 
teaching. Dr. Vehse, a German critic, argues 
that Shakespeare was not only a good Christian 
but a strict Protestant, and indeed numerous 
passages can be proved to show his antipathy to a 
false as wellas to a domineering priesthood— 
from the picture of Cardinal Beaufort to 
that passage in ‘ Hamlet’? where Laertes sharply 
rebukes the “churlish priest.” Shakespeare had 
evidently no sympathy with spiritual bondage, 
but on the other hand he possessed the age’s 
reverence for Biblical faith. Mr. Selkirk justly 
points out that all writers of Shakespeare’s and 
the succeeding time had this. “I make bold to 
say that the literature of the sixty or seventy 
years that embraced the names of Shakespeare, 
Bacon, Hooker, Taylor, Milton, and a few others, 
carries upon it deeper and more abiding marks of 
Biblical influence and spirit than the literature of 
any subsequent era, our own remarkable times 
of steam-presses and fourpence-halfpenny Testa- 
ments included.” Exactly so; and the reason of 
it is that at that time the professions, as Macaulay 
has said, were falling away from the Church, but 
the old influence clung to them yet. The time 
when literature should fall away from the profes- 
sions, and the press from literature, had not yet 
come. 

Shakespeare’s works are “impregnated with 
the leaven of the Bible,” thinks Mr. Selkirk. 
Undoubtedly they are; but that leaven is the 
leaven of all morality—Socratic, Aristotelean, 
Buddhist, Confucian. Do good for evil, love thy 
neighbour, commit no murder, forego revenge; 
are not mere Christian discoveries, though Christ 
drew attention to them by constant insistance. 
But the heart of man had found them out before. 
The wise king—ancestor of Jesus of Nazareth 
according to one genealogy at least —said “If 
thine enemy be hungry give him bread to eat, 
and if he be thirsty give him water to drink,” 
thereby proving himself a holder of the cardinal 
precept of Christianity. ‘‘ Vengeance is mine, 
[ will repay, saith the Lord,” is another of the 
many old rules of life denouncing the return 
of evil for evil. Now it is this broad diffusive 
morality which gives the tone to Shakespeare’s 
writings rather than any cherished dogmata. 
The strifes of schools never troubled him; if 
he had lived in these days he would not have 
referred in a single line to the Athanasian Creed, 
or to the Filioque discussion, or to the endless 
troubles about elevating, genuflecting, turning to 
the east, or turning to the south; for his was no 
pigeon-hole Christianity. The proof of it is that 
he lived in eminently stormy days for the religiou 
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world, and how little of the strife is reflected in 
his works! Do good for evil, forego vengeance, 
trust to God, believe in Christ, are maxims con- 
stantly reiterated, but beyond these, we find 
nothing dogmatical in Shakespeare. Passages 
like the following are frequent: 

We must do good against evil. 

Awuu’s WELL THAT ENDs Wett, Act 11, Scene 5. 

Cherish those hearts that hate thee. 

Kine Henry VII., Act 111., Scene 2. 

Kindness nobler ever than revenge. 

As You Like It, Act tv., Scene 8. 
The rarer action is 

In virtue, than in vengeance. 

Tue Tempest, Act v., Scene 1, 

To revenge is no valour, but to bear. 

Timon oF ATHENS, Act 111., Scene 3. 
A virtuous and a Christian-like conclusion,— 
To pray for them that hath done scath to us. 
Kina Ricuarp III., Act 1., Scene 3. 
Tho above are amplifications of the cardinal 
doctrine preached upon the Mount; the chief rule 
of life, “ Love your enemies, do good to them which 
hate you, bless them that curse you, and pray for 
them which despitefully use you.” Of trust in an 
overruling Providence many other passages can be 
adduced, and may be matched, as Mr. Selkirk has 
matched them, with maxims from the Old 'Testa- 
ment. 

A man’s heart deviseth his way, but the Lord 
directeth his steps. Prov. xvi. 9. 

O Lord, I know that the way of man is not in 
himself: it is not in man that walketh to direct 
his steps. JER, x. 23. 

There are many devices in man’s heart; never- 
theless the counsel of the Lord, that shall stand. 

Prov. xix. 21. 

The lot is cast into the lap; but the whole 
disposing thereof is of the Lord. Prov. xvi. 33. 

We are in God’s hand. 

Kine Henry V., Act u1., Scene 6. 

There’s a divinity that shapes our ends, 

Rough-hew them how we will. 

Hamuet, Act v., Scene 2. 

A greater power than we can contradict 

Hath thwarted our intents. 

Romeo anv Juuiet, Act v., Scene 3. 

Our thoughts are ours, their ends none of our 
own, Ham tet, Act 111., Scene 2. 

Heaven has an end in all. 

Kina Henry VIII. Act 11,, Scene 1. 
As for personal faith in Christ as Redeemer, Mr. 
Selkirk collates many extracts, some of which 
we give: 
All the souls, that were, were forfeit once ; 
And He, that might the vantage best have took, 
Found out the remedy. 
MEAsuRE ror Measure, Act 11., Scene 2. 
The world’s ransom, blessed Mary’s Son. 
Kina Ricwarp II., Act 1v., Scene 1. 
Now, by the death of Him that died for all! 
Kina Henry VI., 2nd part, Act 1., Scene 1. 
That dread King that took our state upon him, 
To free us from His Father’s wrathful curse. 
Kine Henry VI., 2nd part, Act 111., Scene 2. 
Those holy fields, 
Over whose acres walked those blessed feet, 
Which fourteen hundred years ago were nailed 
For our advantage on the bitter cross. 
Kina Henry IV., 1st Part, Act 1., Scene 1. 


Now we have no wish to deny the orthodoxy 
of Shakespeare—not only to general humanity 
but to individual creeds. At the same time 
ingenious people who argue that Shakespeare 
believed this and believed that, overlook the fact 
that Shakespeare was before alla dramatist, and 
that his sentiments are first of all appropriate to the 
speakers, and only afterwards may (or may not) be 
referred to himself. To take the first of the above 
quotations in evidence. “ All the souls that were 
were forfeit once” may have been written by an 
orthodox Christian, but it may equally have been 
written by a Unitarian or even a Nihilist with a 
strong sense of the dramatic. For consider the 
circumstances of the play in which the speech is 
uttered. Isabella is pleading with Angelo, the 
Duke’s deputy, for her brother's life. Says 
Angelo, ‘‘ Your brother is a forfeit of the law.” 
To which Isabella replies, ‘So were you once, 
and your Judge saved you: why not save your 


How would you be 
Tf he which is the top of judgment should 
Sut judge you as you me? 
Isabella’s retort is keen and to the point: herself 
being a good Catholic addressing a Catholic. 
But it no more proves Shakespeare a believer 
than it proves him a Romanist. Further on 
Isabella tries to bribe Angelo with spiritual 
gifts : 
With true prayers 

That shall be up at heaven, and enter there 

Ere sunrise ; prayers for preservdd souls 

From fasting maids whose minds are dedicate 

To nothing temporal. 
Had Shakespeare faith in monasticism or the 
intercession of the saints? A Roman Catholic 
would assert that he had, on the evidence of the 
above. We ourselves think the proper way is to 
relegate the belief to Isabella rather than to the 
author. So of the other passages. The second 
quotation would prove Shakespeare a Mariolater 
if we overlooked the fact that all people wor- 
shipped the Virgin in Richard the Second's 
days, and that the reference is thus appro- 
priate.. The third extract is an oath, and 
signifies no more than if Salisbury had sworn 
“God’s death,” or “Christ’s death. Tho fourth 
is equally an oath, equivalent to “So help 
me God.” It commences, “As surely as my 
soul intends to li¥e with that dread King,” 
&e., and it ends with an assertion that Duke 
Humphrey has been murdered. The last quota- 
tion is from a speech of the wily dissimulator 
Henry IV., announcing his intention to send out 
acrusade. It proves nothing save that Henry of 
Bolingbroke knew how to trim his speech with 
the humour of the time. 
The truth is Shakespeare was all things by 
turns, and held just as many convictions as his 
characters might be supposed to hold for the time 
being. In “ Troilus and Cressida,” ‘Julius Cesar,” 
and ‘Coriolanus”’ he is a Jovist, and believes in 
the time when 
Medea gathered the enchanted herbs 
That did renew old Adson. 
In later times he becomes Christian, without 
shaking off the belief in sorcery and divination. | 
Macbeth sees witches and reads the future, as | 
well as proclaiming his conviction that 
Stones have been known to move and trees to 
speak ; 
Augurs and understood relations have, 
By magot-pies, and choughs, and rooks, brought 

forth, 

The secret’st man of blood. 
Had he written a Jewish drama, Shakespeare | 
would have breathed nothing but a Jehovistic 
spirit. Even as it is he proclaims, in Shylock’s 
mouth, the right of revenge. ‘If you wrong us, 





a Jew, what should his sufferance be by Christian 
example? Why, revenge.” ‘This may be set 
against the passages deprecating vengeance—not 
as a proof that Shakespeare alters his own opinions 
but that as a dramatist he is necessarily many- 
sided, and can plead for villany itself if it be but 
the villain who is speaking. If we confound the 
poet with his characters, wo shall argue that 
Shakespeare never earned money, or if he earned 
it refused to take it, seeing that he says—through 
Bassanio— 

Thou gaudy gold, 
Hard food for Midas, I will none of thee; 
Nor nonef thee thou pale and common drudge 
"Tween man and man— 
meaning silver. Evidently Shakespeare, if he 
consented to be paid at all, accepted copper only. 





{J. B. Cramer & Co.) 
Autumn Maneuvres. March andPolka, Composed 
by C. H. R. Marnrrorr. 
The representation of a remarkably comfortable 
\bivouac of Highlanders introduces the march and 
polka which Mr. Marriott has composed apropos of 
the Autumn Manoeuvres, which just now test the 
descriptive powers of newspaper correspondents. 





condemned fellow creature ?” 


The music is quite up to Mr. Marriott's usual mark, 


and is sure to please those who play, as well as those 

who listen, 

Volunteer’s March. For Harmonium or Pianoforte. 
Composed by G, Lemmens. 

A capital march, the subject catching the ear at 
once, and worked up with the composer's well 
known skill, It is not difficult, and is equally 
suited to the harmonium, pianoforte, or organ, Tho 
march is already deservedly popular, and we believe 
it will long remain so. 

‘* Forosetta.” ‘ Vispa son Gentile.’ Tempo di 
Tarantella. Parole di G. Zavvina, Musica di 
Luiar Anpirt. 

A perfect vocal outpouring of the “ Forosetta's ” 
soul under the inspiration of country air and as- 
sociation and all but unalloyed happiness, Mdme. 
A, Patti has created a most enthusiastic furore 
whenever she has sung it, and although not many of 
our amateur vocalists will aspire to rival the Diva, 
yet a good singer who will devote time and study 
may give such a rendering as will both astonish and 
please an audience. The attempt is hopeful if 
ambitious; and the result to the singer can hardly 
be unsatisfactory. 

Caprice Impromptu. Pour le Piano. Par Aurrep 
JARLL, 

One of the most charming compositions for the 
piano we have seen for a long time. It opens with 
a melody in A minor, 6-8 time, followed by a strongly 
contrasted movement in the major mode and com- 
mon time, the first subject then recurring but 
differently accompanied ; a few bars Andante tran- 
quillo precede a gradual accelerando to the end, the 
piece concluding brilliantly molto allegro. We can 
strongly recommend this piece to every good piano- 
forte player. 

a 
(Srrav & Co.] 

* Love wins love.” Song. Written by Winu1uM W. 
Lorp. Composed by Kars Lucy Warp. 

“ The Rose and Dewdrop.” Words by Janu Brian. 
Composed by Kare Lucy Warp. 

The words of the first in our list are pretty and 
piquant, though not altogether logical. The melody 
suits well the sentiment of the verse, and gives op- 
portunity to a sympathetic vocalist to produce con- 
siderable effect. The accompaniment is simple and 
appropriate. Key G, common time, compass D to 
G, eleven notes. 

The ‘Rose and Dewdrop” is one of those very 
proper songs intended for precise boarding-schools 
and serious family-cireles. But it is far above the 
averege. A modest rose in pretty numbers dis- 
claims all credit for its beauties, which it ascribes 
to the sun and dew. Miss Ward has given a very 


|naive musical rendering, and the song will please 


See jevery one, 
shall we not revenge? .... Ifa Christian wrong | y 


Key F, 6-8 time, compass C to F, 
eleven notes. 


Royal Philharmonic Galop. Composed by Apo.ymn 

LinDHEIM. 

A good and sparkling galop, no doubt inspired by 
the composer's association with the Philharmonic 
beauties who form on the title page a beautiful 
solar system of which M. Lindheim is the centre, 
It is good for dancing, equally good for those 
pianists who insist in their pieces on “ something 
lively.” 

The Song of the Pump. Written by B. Rowz. 

Composed by ALrrep CEeLuier. 

Most of our readers will know this song so 
successfully given by Miss Fanny Holland at the 
Gallery of Illustration in the operetta “Charity begins 
at Home.” It is very simple and very taking: its 
homeliness imparts an additional charm. It is set 
in G, common time, the voice having a range of 
eleven notes, D to G. 








Baitisn Cottecr or Heavru, Eveton Roap, Loxpox,— 
Messrs. Morison hereby inform the public that they have no 
connection with a medicine having for its trade mark *‘ a Lion,” in 
imitation of the Lion which has for many years been in front 
of the British College of Health, which was raised by a penny 
subscription in honour of James Morison the Hygeist, The only 
trade mark on Morison’s medicines are the words ‘ Mori on's” 
Universal Medicines” engraved on the Government stamp in 
white letters on a red ground, to counterfeit which is felony. 





—February, 1872. Signed, Monson & Co, 
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DEATH. 


Died suddenly, at the Pavilion Hotel, Folkestone, on Saturday 
last, Mr. William Sama, formerly of 1, St. James's Street. 
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Malle. Rubini has been singing at Tourville with 
Lefort. 





The Temple Church is closed until Sunday, 
October 6th. 





A Dickens’s Dictionary has just been published at 
Boston, America. 

Miss Emma Barnett has joined the company of 
the Court Theatre. 





“ T’ Homme-femme ” is the title of a quadrille just 
published in Paris. 





Mdme. Celeste returns once moro to the stage, after 
an infinitude of ‘ farewells.” 





A rehearsal of the Norwich Festival was held at 
St. George’s Hall yesterday. 





Mr. Gaston Murray has been appointed Treasurer 
for the season at Covent Garden Theatre. 





Signor Mario and Malle. Carlotta Patti have sailed 
for America under the direction of M. Strakosch. 





Mr. John Brough, brother to Mr. Lionel and late 
Robert and William Brough, is, we regret to learn, 
dangerously ill. 

The illness of Herr Friedrich Hause continues, 
and the Leipsic Theatre will in consequence undergo 
a change of management. 





Professor Lindau has written a new comedy 
“« Maria and Magdalena,” for the Vienna Stadthea- 
ter, which Dr. Paul has accepted. 





A curious competition of hunting horns was held 
the other day at the Palais de l’Industrie, causing 
the echo thereof to sound over half Paris. 

Mr. John §. Clarke is understood to be the 
purchaser of the Charing Cross Theatre, which will 
open under his management before the close of the 
year, 





“Babil and Bijou,” the féerie now playing at 
Covent Garden, is said to have cost nearly twenty 
thousand pounds in costumes and scenery, 





Herr Antoine Rubinstein has been staying in 
Berlin with Mr. Steinway, the American pianoforte 
manufacturer. 





The Berlin tenor, Theodore Formes, is about to 
resign, in consequence of a legal separation from hig 
wife, the law having sequestrated his salary from 
the Opera. 





Herr Rubinstein, within the last few days, paid 
a flying visit to Erard’s, and played on one of their 
superb instruments. He has left Liverpool with 
Wieniawski, for America. 

Nine blind singers, who have been musically 
educated at the Dresden Blind Asylum, have started 
from that town for the purpose of making a concert 
tour through the Fatherland. 





An architect of New Orleans claims to be the 
inventor of the ‘invisible orchestra,” which was 
intended to be one of the remarkable features of 
Wagner’s new theatre at Bayreuth. 





M. Daiglemont, manager of the Déjazet Theatro, 
has just received and sent to the censorship for 
examination *‘ Les Femmes de France,” a one-act 
comedy in verse, by Madame F. Bapaume, 





M. Capoul has signed an agreement which binds 
him to Mr. Verger, of the Italiens, for the winter. 
He will return to Paris about the 15th inst., and is 
to make his first re-appearance in “* Martha.” 





A musical friend inquiring for accommodation at 
Boulogne, was informed that none but a bathing- 
machine was vacant for a dormitory. At all the sea 
bathing places fabulous prices are paid for lodgings. 





The obituary of this weeks includes a name well 
known to musical circles—Miss Anna Cornwall, 
aged ninety-three. This lady was one of the most 
accomplished pianists of her day, and aunt of tho 
late minister, Sir George Cornwall Lewis, 





The Lyceum Theatre will reopen with a new and 
original historical drama by Mr. W. G. Wills, entitled 
“* Charles the First.” In this Miss Isabel Bateman 
will play Queen Henrietta Maria, and Mr. Irving the 
King. The part of Oliver Cromwell is to be assigned 
to Mr. Belmore. 





Ferdinand Friecligrath, the poet, has announced 
in the paper The Present, that he is no longer con- 
nected with the work, “ Picturesque and Romantic 
Westphalia,” which he edited in 1840; and also that 
the dedication to the German Emperor was not 
made by his consent. 





An old drama of Alexandre Dumas, sen., called 
“ Thérésa,” has been revived at the Thédtre Cluny, 
but not very successfully. The chief incident of 
the representation was the appearance of Frederick 
Lemaitre, jun., son of the great performer. The 
new actor is undersized, weak of voice, and not 
remarkable for cleverness. 





We are informed that a band of musicians, dressed 
in a fantastic uniform, and pretending to be the 
military band of the Imperial and Royal Austrian 
11th Regiment of Infantry, has been giving concerts 
in various towns of Europe, and that the same band 
is visiting London. We have to caution the public 
against being imposed upon, as the band in question 
is in no way connected with the Imperial and Royal 
Austro-Hungarian army. 





Mr. Nelson Varley will leave in December for 
America, where he is going on a five months’ tour 
with Mdme. Rudersdorff’s party. This gentleman 
has hitherto almost confined himself to the pro- 
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vinces. We trust that his success there, notably 
in Manchester with Mr. Hallé, will induce him to 
take his proper position in the metropolis, when he 
returns from America, 

The “ Musical Recollections of the last Half Cen- 
tury ’’ which have run a lengthy but welcome course 
in Tinsley’s Magazine, are approaching completion, 
and will be shortly published in book form. Their 
shrewd author and compiler, we believe purports 
following them up with a similar work on clerical 
life, extending over twenty-five years. From his 
position in the Church, as well as from his natural 
acumen and keenness of observation we anticipate a 
very interesting record. 





Yesterday were buried, in Kensal Green, the 
remains of Mr. Sams, the late well-known Librarian 
in St. James’s Street. His death took place sud- 
denly whilst he was dressing, at the Pavilion Hotel, 
Folkestone, on Saturday last. To all charitable 
institutions in connection with the English theatre 
Mr. Sams was a generous donor, and his loss is 
lamented by a large circle of Artists. The funeral 
was strictly private, attended by his son-in-law, and 
a few friends including Messrs. Johnson, Mitchell, 
Ella, &.,&c. He leaves an only daughter, recently 
married, 





The news of the death of Mdlle. Boisgontier, a 
once celebrated actress of the Variétés, has gone the 
round of all the French journals, eventually finding 
its way to England, when a story of the poor artist 
having been very unlucky ever since she sold a silver 
bath to which she attached a mysterious value found 
ready credence. Happily all this is inexact; the 
unfortunate lady has been found, but she is in a 
state of extreme misery and suffers from paralysis 
of the lower limbs. A subscription has been opened 
in her favour, and already much has been done to 
better her position. 





The Portmadoc bards have conferred the title of 
*Pencerdd Llundain” on Mr. Willert Beale. It 
means “Song Chief of London.’ The title is not 
altogether an hyperbole. Under the pseudonym of 
Walter Maynard Mr. Willert Beale has approved 
himself an accomplished song-writer, and an ardent 
supporter of the musical cause with his pen. As 
the son of the late Mr. Frederic Beale, a devoted 
promoter of good music in hisday, the present Mr. 
Beale may be said to have inherited the zeal of his 
father, and we do not doubt will succeed in further- 
ing the love and interest of the art with which his 
family name is identified. 





The meeting of the three Casars is to be cele- 
brated in various ways. On Saturday there will be 
a grand military parade and a banquet at the 
Schloss, to be followed by an operatic performance 
with ballet, and a monster tattoo, or “ Zapfen- 
streich”” by torchlight. Next day the churches of 
the respective Sovereigns will be visited by each in 
state ; and Monday and Tuesday will be devoted to 
a sequence of military mancuyres. The Crown 
Prince and Prince Frederick Charles will give 
entertainments. A grand hunt is projected, and 
other amusements for the Imperial, Royal, and 
Princely guests are arranged. 





We hear great accounts of Signorina Violetta 
Colville, a young prima donna who has recently 
been singing Adina in “ L’Elisire d’ Amore” at the 
Politeama Savonese. One of the local journals 
maintains that ‘‘ha voce armoniosa, chiara, sim- 
patica, canta con anima, con un sentimento piuttosto 
unico, che raro, tenuto calcolo della giovanissima 
eta, e vedendola agire sulle scene con tanta disin- 
voltura, e con tanta grazia, vi sentite trascinato ad 
ammirarla, e chiedete a voi medesimo; ma la é una 
giovine esordiente che io debbo incoraggire, od un’ 
artista provetta cui devo tributare i miei omaggi?” 
After all that we should say the writer is rather 
under than over the mark in adding that the lady 
in question “ is destined to a brilliant career and to 
become in the course of a few years one of the 


There is to be in a few days a grand fete at the 
Trouville Casino for the benefit of soldiers ampu- 
tated in the Franco-Prussian and civil «wars. 
Alboni, Nilsson, and Capoul are to sing at it. 
Mdme. Thiers will do the honours, and M. 
Thiers is to make his appearance in the ball- 
room, where 500 wooden legs, purchased by Malle. 
Dosne, are to be displayed in fasceaur decorated 
with flags and flowers. Tickets of admission will 
range from five to ten frances. M. Alex. Godillot, 
formerly the organiser of Imperial fétes, under- 
takes the decoration of the Casino. M. Godillot 
singularly resembles the ex-Emperor, for whom he 
was mistaken the other day at Trouville by some 
country people who ran to alarm the gendarmerie 


and was hanging about the Villa Cordier. 





The sham Arthur Sketchley who is imposing on 
provincial audiences, has had the impudence to 
foist the following illiterate farrago on a Times 
critic : 

“Arthur Sketchley last evening delighted us 
among a most fashionable and crowded audience, 
being his 200th representation of ‘Mrs. Brown at 
the Play,’ at the Egyptian Hall, and notwithstand- 


evening.—Vide Times. 


hall. 





the absence of legal obligations does not invalidate 
moral obligations. Accordingly he sends an unso- 
licited author’s-share to Mr. Gilbert—the result of 
playing the piece twenty-four nights in a city of 
150,000 inhabitants. Mr. McCullough accompanies 
the honest act with an assuranco that he will be glad 
to receive any other plays of Mr. Gilbert, and, if 
suitable to a San Franciscan audience, will produce 
them in the best possible manner, and willingly give 
Mr. Gilbert or any other author of note a liberal per 
centage on the profits. He would not, however, bind 
himself to pay for anything that was unsuitable or 
unsuccessful, but is of opinion that in the case of 
success an author is entitled to share the benefit. 
The California Theatre is at present undergoing a 


with the news that Napoleon had effected a landing | thorough remodelling, and will be one of the hand- 


somest theatres in America. 





The late Mr. Thomas Young, to whom nature had 
given one of the most beautiful natural alto voices 
we ever heard, and whose tasteful singing it has 
been for many years a pleasure to listen to, while 
his kindness and amiability endeared him to all who 
knew him, died suddenly on Monday morning, 
August 12th, of angina pectoris. Mr. Young had 


; just completed certain arrangements in connection 
ing the number of amusements of every class now |“. , 

in London, this entertainment gave signs of more with some property at Canterbury, which would have 
than the average number of patrons, which cannot | brought him in about £120 a year for the rest of his 


be wondered at when we observe the audience | days, of which sum he intended to devote a consider- 
literally convulsed with laughter the whole of the 


able portion, to increase the amount on his Lifo 
Insurance Policy, for the benefit of his family. By 


This worthy got into a difficulty last week with an | his death, however, a widow and seven children, 
Ulverston audience. He was forced to admit that | two of them under five years of age, are left almost 
he was not Mr. Arthur Sketchley, and the audience | unprovided for. ‘This fact, it is believed, has only 
made a charge on the platform and wrecked the | to be made known to induce those friends who knew 


Mr. Young in his lifetime, to render assistance in 
alleviating the present circumstances of the family 


The races are over, writes our Wiesbaden | he has left behind him. Mr. A. Calkin Lewis, 7, 
correspondent, and with them the fétes. No-|Furnival’s Inn, E.C., has kindly consented to act 
thing more remains but the beautiful walks, the | as treasurer, and any subscriptions will be grate- 
daily open air concerts, and the gambling. | fully-acknowledged, which may be forwarded either 


The last concert of the Administration was bril-| to him or to Mr. Montem Smith, 42, Brixton Road, 
liant as its predecessors; the handsome room| 8.W.; Mr. Wilbye Cooper, 19, Great Portland Street, 


of Schubert’s Fantasia in C, (Mdme. Hallwachs), 
Beethoven’s Violin Concerto played as you may ima- 
gine by Herr Wilhelmj, and Mdme. Trebelli Bettini’s 
singing of the “Page Air” of the “* Huguenots.” 
The second part comprised other solos by Liszt, 
Ernst, and Schumann, and Mdme. Trebelli finished 
with the ‘‘ Faust”? Valse transposed and arranged 
by herself a third lower, with which she created 


decorated and illuminated; a thousand of elegant| W.; Mr. Fred. Walker, 8, Lawford Road, Kentish 
ladies from all parts of the world among those who | Town, N.W.; Mr. Chaplin Henry, 581, Wandsworth 
“assisted.” The program included Wagner's over- | Road, 8.W.; Messrs. Ransford & Son, 2, Prince's 
ture to the “ Flying Dutchman,” Liszt's arrangement | Street, Oxford Circus, W. 





A French correspondent gives some details of the 
working of the wonderful ship scene in the Gaieté 
drama, “ Le Fils de la Nuit.” 
is entirely cleared, and three long lines of rails are 
laid down—one coming straight down from the back 
towards the footlights, and another from the left 
wing, while the last traverses tho stage at the first 


We are told the stage 


another sensation, and after which the whole com- grooves. The big vessel, mounted complete upon a 


pany hastened into the gardens for a shilling’s worth | platform furnished with rollers, remains till wanted 


supper. 





teries of the Spanish Inquisition with the Seventy 
seven Thousand Victims of Torquemada, This last 


censorship has always prevented their production 
What can be more shameful?” 








luminous stars of the Italian stage.” 


of fresh air, and fireworks to any amount in lieu of | at the extreme back of the stage, and’ is pushed down 


the rails and turned to the left ready to enter, Tho 
painted cloth, representing the ocean, is then laid 


A piece is now being performed at the Careo| down, and the first row of ‘ waves,” take their places, 
Theatre, Rome, which excites the wildest agitation |-They are little boys, who, armed with semi-circular 
every night. It bears the terrific title of The Mys-| canes, creep under the canvas, and, pushing their 


-| covering, imitate the movement of the sea. Thero 
»| are fifty of these useful aids in all; the second row 


the Grand Inquisitor, is one of the chief personages | being composed of full-grown men on their knees, 
in the drama, and after having ordered and prepared | and the last and most stormy undulations of the 
to witness the burning of the Jew Rachel, is himself | main are formed by the movements of auxiliaries 
seized on by a band of conspirators, and tied to the , who stand erect, The electric light plays upon the 
stake in place of the unoffending victim. But to| tops of the waves, and the brig appears. It soon 
give even a faint idea of the cries, execrations, and | reaches the middle of the scene, where a turn-table 
indignation of the audience, as the work proceeds, | js fixed, supported by the robust shoulders of twenty- 
is quite impossible, and the critic of the Italie | five men, who, by moving up and down in measure, 
declares that on the night when he witnessed the | imitate the rolling and pitching of a ship in a gale 
representation he heard one young man say to|of wind. The attacking boats now come along the 
anothor—‘ And just to think that there are many | horizontal line of rails, and the vessel is boarded and 
other beautiful productions like this which we are | taken after a hot hand-to-hand fight. 


not acquainted with, and all because the Pontifical | piece was first produced some years ago, Mr. Fechter 








When the 


!| was playing in Paris, and bis presence averted a con- 
tretemps. The cloth representing the sea gave way 
in one part, and the head and bust of one of the 


Mr. W. 8. Gilbert has received from Mr. McCul- | ‘ waves,”’ who, for the sake of coolness, had divested 
lough, the manager of the California Theatre, San | himself of his upper garments, came through, and 
Francisco, a draught for £73 10s., as share in the | remained fully exposed to the gaze of the audience. 
profits of “‘ The Palace of Truth.” A pirated copy | Mr. Fechter, who represented the pirate captain, and - 
of the play is printed in the United States, but Mr. | was supposed to command on deck, did not lose his 
McCullough has a conscience and be thinks that| presence of mind, but immediately cried out, “A man 
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overboard!" Aided by the erew the amazed super| wind and tone, the metal workers, the flute and 
was hauled on board, amid the applause of the! piccolo eompounders, the voicers of diapasons and 
gratified spectators, who fancied that this rescue! the yoicers of reeds, the finisher, and the lads who 
from a watery grave formed part of the play. | see, and know, and help, and on this, their opening 
| day, have remained to criticise and to chaff. And 
now there is a stir—the heads of the firm appear, 
in the dignified dress of half Exeter Hall, and half 
the grand charitable county ball, and with much 
ceremony is introduced the Sebastian Bach of the 
evening, oftentimes looking as melancholy and 
afflicted as the presently groaning tiger he is about 
to attack. There is a summons for wind, and the 
gathering of the blast foretells the seriousness of the 
coming storm. ‘The performer seizes hold of the 
stops, there is a barrowful drawn out, the faces of 
the more experienced lengthen, and those who have 
such opportunity are seen looming off into the dim 


Mame. Pisaroni died a fortnight ago at her resi- 
She | 
was noted in her day as a soprano whose voice 
through an attack of small pox which disfigured her, 
hecame a pure contralto. Meyerbeer, who in 1818 
was travelling in Italy, heard her, and composed 
** Romilda e Costanza” expressly for her at Padua. 
At the San Carlo, in Naples, she sang in Rossini's 
* Ries Zoraide;" and Mercadante wrote 
** Lodviska” for her in 1819. It was in October of 
that year that she created a furore by her Malcolm, 
in Rossini’s ** Donna del Lago.” 


dence at Plaisance in her seventy-ninth year. 


‘iardo @ 





Meyerbeer again 


wrote for her “ L’Esule di Granada” for Milan, in|} and respectful distance. Down go the ten fingers 
1822, Lablache being included in tho cast. In| and the two feet, the head of the player complacently 
1823 she sangin Rome and Lucca. At the last- 


nodding forwards in complacent satisfaction at the 


mentioned city Pacini composed “ Temistocle” for} erash of the thunder he has evoked. The eyes of the 


her and Signora Tacchinardi (afterwards Mdme. | young ladies are lighted up witha most unmistakeable 
Persiani). Her next engagements were at Bologna} Jook of horror, the parsons gaze wildly at each other, 


and Milan. It was at the Scala that she electrified 


the committee interchange glances of modest doubt 
her audiences, in 1825, by her Arsace, in ‘ Semi- 


and inquiry, the white bearded patriarchs sit demure 
and unmoved, the young organists begin to breathe, 


and Rome, Mdme. Pisaroni went to Paris in 1827,! take off their hats and run their fingers through 
making her début as Arsace. 





ramide.” After being at Genoa, Leghorn, Florence, 


In Paris Pisaroni | their irreverent locks, the voicers and workers put on 
sang with Pasta, Malibran, and Sontag; in 1829] @ gmile of satisfaction, and the young demons relish 
to London, and at the King’s Theetre, | the uproar with a keen pleasure, muttering and 
the late Laporte’s direction, made her| sputtering and encouraging the downcast with the 
début as Malcolm in the “ Donna del Lago.” | yemark ‘Why, what did you expect ? that’s nothing, 
Iiere her greatness was cordially recognised. Her} and there are lots to hear yet.” The player is 
Isabella, in Nossini's “Italiana in Algeri,” was quickened with a sense of the storm, he gets anxious 
marked by much finish, and her acting was excel-| to irritate the organists and battle the critics, so he 
lent. She subsequently played Arsace, first to the | forces his way into a very gorge of discords, the 
Semiramide of Sontag,.and next to that of Malibran. | pedals ripple and roll, and there is a very surge of 
Pisaroni returned to Paris and Milan in 1830, but} the deep from the sixteen and thirty tyros at the 


came 
under 


quilted the lyric stage in 1836, Turin being the last | 
theatre where she appeared. Her talent was great | 
Virst an eminent soprano, than 
n contralto of the highest rank; always as consum- 
mate actress as singer, and as excellent in comic as 
tragic roles. 


in each direction. 





“AT HOME" WITH THE ORGAN 
BUILDER. 





Among the varied musical entertainments this 
metropolis offers to the musical enthusiast none is 
more curious or out of the common order than the | 
opening of “the Grand New Organ.” The huge | 
creature in its brand new clothing of towers and 
pipes and gold and paint, its great body struggling 
up to the roof, and its claws on the right and the 
left sticking out here, there, and everywhere, looks | 
the pitiable embodiment of a gigantic helplessness, 
80 altogether out of its place does it seem. It | 
maintains a sort of sulky sorrowful silence, and it | 
touched by some rash finger ere the solemnities of | 
the sacrificial ceremony commences, it emits a| 
mistrustful and remonstrating tone indicative of its | 
entire disapproval of the agony it is about to | 
undergo and the grotesque and chaotie noises it} 
will be compelled to send forth. Look around, the 
place is of all heights and depths, here a nook and 
cranny for the voicers, there for the makers of 
bellows and sound boards. On the right are stacks 
of wood diapasons, on the left piled up, in such 
order as may be, the long sixteen and thirty-two 
pedal pipes. In one corner is the little machine 
for attuning the oboes and clarinets, in another, of 
more lofty expanse, that for making speech out of 
the embryo bombardons and ophecleides. Look 
again at the audience. Before the keyboards within 
the cordon are the clergy, the committee, and 
the grey-headed lovers of long-drawn cadences 
and wrestling and rebellious dissonances, who 
have been for this last half-century feeding 
their now dying passion at every new exposition of 
the organ builders’ skill. Behind, wedged in 
close phalanx is the army of organists, reckoning up 
the almost countless array of stops, and delighting 
over the last new method of combining them, the 
natty look of this pedal board, and the inexplicable 
range of composition pedals, Then there are the 


inmates of the establishment, those that have made 








back. The gigantic instrument answers to the 
imperious calls of the manipulating conjuror, and 
such is tho fiery outbreak of the first piece in the 
program. 

Some such scene as this has just been witnessed 
at the manufactory of Messrs. Bishop and Starr, 
in the Marylebone-road, where for three evenings 
the new grand organ for the Town-hall, Bombay, 
has been exhibited under the hands of Mr. Tamplin, 
the two Le Jeunes, and Mr. Best of Liverpool. 
This instrument, built at a cost of two thousand five 
hundred pounds, is one of the largest the builders 
have yet erected, and as may be imagined comprises 
all the new inventions that mark the organ of the 
present day. It evinces much feature of the colour 
demonstrating the soft lights, the more radiant tones, 
and a power of insurrection in its more fierce and 
strong aspects. Mr. Tamplin opened the ball, and 
justified much that has been recently recorded of 
him in these columns. Wayward and overstrained, 
passionate and occasionally perverse, he chafed the 
spirits of the orthodox, overwhelmed the hearts of 
the mannerist and the decorous observer of dull 
routine, and finished by annihilating all comparison 
and criticism with a whirl of inversions and a stream 
of chromatics. He is a type altogether of bis own 
creation, for none ever played in his school, and in 
his strength and his cunning he has no imitator. 
To astonish is the appetite of his being, and his 
fervency and fluency not unfrequently lead him into a 
roll and a foam, which gives the auditor no inapt idea 
of a grandchaos. He gave his hearers the great pre- 
lude and fugue in A minor of Sebastian Bach, a not 
commonly known concerto of Handel, Mendelssohn's 
Sonata for the organ in F minor, some compositions 
by Gessler, Hesse, and Schmidt, capped by the 
overtures to “ Zampa” and the ‘* Oberon.” Mr, 
Tamplin’s “ Bourée was exceedingly good; nothing 
missed, nothing wrong, and his free fantasia was 
such as to command attention and secure respect. 
The young Le Jeunes performed with the pure con- 
science and clear comprehension that has hitherto 
marked their career, and to the compositions of 
Handel and Bach, the overtures to ‘‘ Masaniello” 
and “ Euryanthe” they added some movements by 
Calkin and Smart, by Corelli, Baptiste, and Spohr. 
Steady and accurate and of serious purpose these 
young men have only to work and study. They un- 
questionably possess no ordinary powers, and will 











doubtless be put into their proper place by an un- 
prejudicial and discerning public. Mr. Best gave 
“an improvisation,” a concerto by Handel, the 
singular fantasia by the Hungarian, F. Lux, on the 
old familiar tune of ‘‘ the Sicilian Mariners’ Hymn,” 
Adams’ ‘‘ Marche Religieuse,” and Alex. Guilmant’s 
‘‘Marche Funébre et Chant Séraphique.” To these 
he added a prelude by Bach on a choral, and this 
master’s great and marvajlous effort, the variations 
on a passacaglia in C minor; there were no mono- 
tones, much light and some shadow, and amply 
sufficient material to extract all the latent powers 
and varieties of the new instrument. 

There can be no doubt that organ performance 
has undergone as much change as organ making. 
The oddities and eccentricities of the modern organ 
builder have called up a school of playing unknown 
to the organist of the last generation, and it is of a 
character and training in keeping with the qualities 
of the modern instrument. All the orthodox forms 
have been modified, and the direction of the school 
lies in orchestral positions and pianoforte passages, 
There is great freedom but no faith; considerable 
foree but no real grandeur; efforts at excitement, but 
a cloudy school. There is no comniittal to the 
broad, open sea, but much travailing in and out 
among the shoals and sands. The advance is un- 
sound, if advance it can be called, because the 
motive is not good. Music made to show off an 
organ, and playing undertaken to glorify an organ- 
builder, are to be feared, and nothing epic or dialectic 
can come forth from such intent. 








THE INVASION OF ENGLAND BY 
THE WELSH. 

In one of Lord Lytton’s stirring novels 
occurs tho fascinating description of Harold 
Godwinsson’s invasion of Wales, and the mighty 
defence of Gryffydd the cat-king. From Gryffydd’s 
resistance the Saxon reader finds his respect for 
Welsh valour considerably strengthened, and is 
led to speculate on a reversal of the conditions, 
supposing Gryffydd end his red-headed savages 
had been in a condition to invade England. 
Eight centuries have rolled by since then, and 
something of the kind bids fair to come to pass 
in peaceful fashion. The Men of Harlech have 
swooped down upon us and taken us captive. 
The battle of Sydenham left us at the con- 
queror’s mercy, and he departed without further 
injury than imposing upon us an annual Histedd- 
fod on the Cymrian pattern. The terms were 
sufficiently humiliating, for it had been the 
Anglian habit to hoot down eisteddfodau as a 
mild form of national insanity. However, after 
the triumph of the Welsh Choral Union nothing 
remains but to make the best of the victor’s 
conditions, and to eat the leek like Pistol, “in 
earnest of revenge.” Accordingly, Mr. Willert 
Beale set out last week for Portmadoc, to see how 
Welshmen hold eisteddfodau in their native 
integrity, and to how much of wildness and ex- 
travagance we Englishmen shall be expected to 
conform. What Mr. Willert Beale thought of 
much of the proceedings is probably a secret 
confined to Mr. Willert Beale’s private bosom. 
For example there was (apropos of bosoms and 
the wherewithal to cover them) a guinea prize 
awarded to a Miss Emily Jones for the best 
twelve yards of Welsh flannel, which must have 
edified an English observer hugely. Another 
prize of five guineas was for an essay on the 
“Propriety of giving Welsh names to Welsh 
children ”’—which scheme, if it had only been 
turned round and made the Impropriety, &c., we 
should have hailed with much livelier satisfaction. 
For seeing that Welsh children do not necessarily 
remain to live and die in Wales, but the best of 
them come to England and make names for them- 
selves and reflect honour upon their birthplace, it 
is too bad to handicap them with consonants 
which would prove awful impediments to pub- 
licity. Conceive a good artist like Mr. John 
Thomas, Mr. Brinley Richards, or Miss Edith 
Wynne (whose names are at least pronounceable 
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in programs) being freighted with a name like 
TwyooG YN@ NcuMrRyY (we have not the slightest 
idea what it means, but it is a complimentary | 
way of mentioning Sir Watkin William Wynne). | 
Why,a public personage with a name like that! 
would stand no chance. Tho multitude would! 
refuse to mention him—would fear even to 
attempt the pronunciation, and if they spoke of 
him at all refer to him indefinitely as Thingummy 
the Welsh singer or Crackjaw the Welsh composer. | 
In these days eccentricities in nomenclature are | 
found inconvenient; the old landmarks disappear. | 
Herr Schwarz coming over to settle, finds his | 
name stick in British gullets, so translates himsolf 
into Mr. Black. Judaic Solomon turns into} 
Lumley, and Joel into Ellis, while not even the | 
most Rabbinical Hebrew cherishes a name like 
Achitophel or Mephibosheth. We regard there- | 
fore that five guinea prize given to Mr. Hugh | 
Derfel Hughes of Llandegai as a prize in en- | 
couragement of inconvenience. In fact if we | 
are to incorporate tho Histeddfod principle at| 
Sydenham gatherings, we shall have to beware | 
of the supererogatory. prize system altogether. | 
Fifteen mortal guineas and an oak chair worth | 
five guineas more were given at Portmadoc)| 
for an essay, Awdl ar Ddedwyddwch—which 
means Happiness. Cui bono? What good could | 
that essay possibly do to the composer or to 
mankind, that twenty guineas should be paid for } 
it? We know quite enough about happiness 
already. Pope summed it up satisfactorily a 
hundred and fifty years ago in two lines: 

Know then this truth—enough for man to know— 
Virtue alone is happiness below. . 

There is Popo’s essay on happiness if anybody 
wants to theorise about it. Had it been an essay 
on Strikes, on the price of coals, on sacerdotalism, 
or even on National Bumptiousness, we could 
understand some practical application; but an 
essay on the best means of enjoying oneself 
appears to us to be worth at the most five 
shillings, and even then only conditionally that 
some new line is struck out. When Artemus 
Ward urged the maxim “Be happy and you 
will be virtuous,” he certainly put a truth in novel 
form, but we doubt whether Artemus would have 
gained a prize at the Histeddfod. 

At this same meeting at Portmadoc, Mr. 
Osborne Morgan, M.P., said a good many true 
things and a few rampant ones. He defended 
the principle of Eisteddfodau warmly, and to good 
purpose. “People find fault with us,” he said, 
‘for trying to galvanise into life a dying lan- 
guage. We are doing nothing of the kind. We 
do not cultivate the Welsh language as an end; 
we use it in these Histeddfodau, I repeat, as a 
means—we use it because it is at once the vehicle 
of our thoughts and the avenue to our hearts. 
Depend upon it there is no such thing—and I 
have said it in the House of Commons—there 
is no such thing as transplanting the full-grown 
ideas of one people into the language of an- 
other.” This, however, is an argument for the 
abolition of Welsh instead of against it. If 
you cannot transplant the full-grown ideas of 
Englishmen into the Welsh language, by all 
means abolish that language and let Welshmen 
learn to think in English, since it is English ideas 
which lead the British empire. Mr. Osborne 
Morgan does not see where his argument leads 
him. Much better was he when comparing 
(albeit rampantly) the recreations of an art- 
loving Welsh community with a beer-loving 
English community. ‘ I happened’’ he said, “to 
be passing through a town in one of the Midland 
counties when a sort of local festival was going 
on, and I was curious to see the program of the 
amusements, particularly as I was coming here to 
a Welsh Eisteddfod. I will give you the bill of 
fare. It consisted of a donkey race, running in 
sacks, climbing a greasy pole, Punch and Judy— 
another donkey race—a girl with two heads, a 
giantess, three dwarfs, and a boy covered with 
porcupine bristles. Now, I really think that 
even our English friends will admit that the 





program they hold in their hands to-day may 
compare advantageously with the bill of fare I 
have read to you.’ It is impossible to disagree 
with Mr. Morgan, especially as the same argu. 
ment and instances were set forth in these 
columns some months ago. ‘The recreations of 
the Welsh—even throwing in the chuckling satis- 
faction with which they vaunt them—are in. 
finitely superior to those of the English, comparing 
community with community and like with like. 
As Mr. Morgan observed with truth: ‘“ The 
ironstone workers of Merthyr are as black as 
those of Sheffield; the colliers of Aberdare have 
much the same pursuits as the colliers of Wigan ; 
but what is the differerree between the compara- 
tive proportion of crime and drunkenness in these 
towns? Don’t ask me that question—me, a 
Welshman, who may not be supposed to rise 
superior to the prejudices of my nation. Ask an 
English judge—ask Lord Chief Justice Bovill, 
who declared te the jury at Chester, that when he 
crossed the Dee he found himself in another 
world.” It is the old story. Find a people 
rational amusement and stimulate their interest 
in it, and you shut the door on the shebeen and 
the penny gaff, the monstrosity-show and the 
delight in things sordid and abnormal. In such 
an aim England and Wales can heartily co- 
operate, and herein London may take pattern by 
the Histeddfodau. 





THE TEACHING OF THE FUTURE.—VII. 





To tne Eprror. 

Sir,—Tho Apollo Belvidere and the Venus de 
Medicis, are these the product of a person’s taste or 
of his observation? Clearly of observation, and 
taste had only to do with them so far as it was 
schooled to follow truth. Tine personal preference 
was towards the beautiful as such; and means, if it 
means anything, perfect abnegation of all selfish 
feelings and a determined purpose to extract from 
natural presentations the standard of perfection up 
to. which nature is always aiming, and forming a 
conception, entire and one, of this objective standard. 
Perhaps there never was aman and woman so well 
formed as these representations of them. ‘Then it 
may be asked, was the sculptor justified in pre- 
senting thus a thing that never was? Undoubtedly 
he was : thereisa feeling innate to all, that we are but 
creatures in a vast incomprehensible plan, and that 
we and all around us are but in gradual process of 
development to a more perfect state than this. 
Why is this innate, why have we this so strongly 
planted inus? Because we have, in part, the nature 
ofa far, much greater power. Dr. Watts says ‘‘ Reason 
is the glory of human nature, and one of the chief 
eminences whereby we are raised above our fellow- 
creatures, the brutes.’’ What, then, does this reason 
do for us? This is best answered by analogy. 
There is in everything an intrinsic nature, the 
peculiar property of each, and there is a power of 
good or evil in the association of two things. 
There are things which give life, and things which 
give death, and no amount of sophistry or ignorance 
can change them. ‘If a man eat corn, he will live ; 
if nightshade, he will die.” And let this be well ob- 
served; it is the man that ischanged, not the nature of 
the thing. Now, taking that which gives life, in 
order for this to bo effectual, there must be a re- 
ceiving power; a man cannot gain the value of 
bread unless he can digost it; the value is there but 
the power of extracting it has failed him. §o in 
the mind. Reason is that part of us which is of 
God, and it is the spirit’s digesting power of that 
which gives true spiritual life, as the other is of that 
which gives true physical life. Without reason there 
would be no prospective induction, and we should live 
as brutes, but cognisant of the present. Here thenis 
our changing state from pleasurable sensations ;— 
we can perceive Signs of Plan. An animal cannot 
do this; but we have no right whatever to assume 
that the animals do not receive as great pleasure 
from colour and sound as we ourselves receive. I 
should think they have greater—certainly truer— 
feclings than we; but we can hardly conceiye a cow 
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gravely walking round the gravel paths of a garden, 
and gracefully smiling at the way the parterres are 
displayed! We see design; and in trying ‘to re- 
produce this design we abstract the points of agree- 
ment from those of difference ; we mass the essential 
and universal properties into one representation, 
and that is idealistic beauty. Ugliness is the 
reverse of this: it is an extraction of properties 
most accidental. In distortions of nature we seo 
the obstructing power in excess, in the superiorly 
developed specimens of nature we see the propelling 
power in excess. Tho objective idealist is one who 
by mental chemistry deduces asuperior state from the 
whole of his experiences, which state may possibly 
be extant, though perhaps actually unperceived by a 
sense. Canon Kingsley observes this in ‘ Good 
Words,” May, 1871. Ho writes ‘So true is this, that 
by a pure and noble copying of the vegetable beauty 
which they had seen in their own clime, the mediwval 
craftsmen went so far as to anticipate forms of 
veyetable beauty peculiar to tropical climes, which 
they had not seen: a fresh proof, if proof wore 
needed, that beauty is something absolute and 
independent of man; and not, as some think, only 
relative, and what happens to bo!pleasant tojthe eye 
of this man or that.” 

A man who has a standard thinks nothing of his 
own feelings except it be to educate them to such 
standard, and he can only reach this position by a 
long course of self-control; by judgment, by percep- 
tion, by selection, and by compilation ; consequently 
each step along the road he knows and each step he 
can explain, The ‘hardest nut for the believers in 
imitation and taste to crack I kept till now. It was 
previously shown that if imitation is the best way 
of learning—then the person who is selected ag 
master must, no matter what the cost, be the best 
procurable, There is yet another difficulty which 
IT reserved. If I want to learn a trick in jugglery I 
have to get the conjuror to descend from his ordinary 
position and do the trick slower, just as a young lady 
in learning a new pattern, gets the worker to entirely 
change the usual speed of work in order that the 
mode of procedure may bo all the more manifest ; 
for in imitation wo can only imitate that which is 
but a little way in advance of our present powers, 
and this, because in order to execute we must see 
the how by which the difference is obtained. Now 
in learning by the usual parrot or mimicry system, 
I dare not take as master a man but just advanced 
beyond my present state, for I should not know 
whether that difference was absolutely true or false 
in relationship to the objective standard, but I must 
take the very best man, and I must, when I have 
him, drag him down through all his stages of progress 
to next my ignorance, otherwise I cannot grapple the 
difference between us, and I can no more think of 
producing the results, as he produces them, at his 
best, than I can hope to attend an exhibition of the 
Wizard of the North and, then and there, thereby, 
become fully capable, as capable as he himself, of 
doing all his tricks. 

Yet thus much may be said for taste. If there 
were not conflicting forces at work man’s preferenco 
would be perfect and it would be pure. If all were 
good and all of beauty made, then man's selection 
and his preference would flow from what was true, 
but we know it is not so. Still one man may be by 
chance so placed that what he learns is of the best, 
and thereby his acts stand out above his fellows. 
In short such man may know a thing, and yet he 
does not know it; his results prove that he has un- 
consciously perceived it. He is useless as a teacher, 
and he need not bea pupil. A teacher does not teach 
the man who wishes not to learn, but him who not 
being able still would like to excel. Many of our 
best composers owe their power to accidental culti- 
vation, and it rests with us to find these things out 
that others may partake thereof. A wearisome task 
perhaps, but far more profitable than inventing 
theories from our own distorted brains. 

By one of those strange incidents which come 
from the third * Fors,”"—for there was no collusion 
the following extract from a work on “ Harmony” 
appeared in your issue of August 23, ‘ A discord 
is a chord which requires another chord to follow it 
before the oar is satisfied, The discordant note is 
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the note in a discord by the alteration of which the 
ear becomes satisfied.” Fancy a science of harmony 
based on “the ear being satisfied!” Whose ear ? 
and if two persons’ hearing does not agree, what 
then? We might as well have a system of juris- 
prudence founded upon the feeling of our criminals 
at the bar. The fact is, as Pope says: 
* Vico is a monster of #0 frightful mien, 

Aa, to be hated, needs but to be seen; 

Yet, seen too oft, familiar with her face, 

We first endure, then pity, then embrace.” 
And there are refined as well as coarse vices, and 
these refined ones consist in vicious hearing and 
in vicious seeing. Why, there is not one man 
in a thousand that can hear or see aright, much 
less can he tell to others what he hears 
or sees. I have shown in part, and shall still 
show more, that excellence in the association 
of colours does not depend upon what satisfies a 
person's eye, and I mean to show that music does 
not depend upon what satisfies a person’s ear, 
unless that person's ear be absolutely unvitiated ; 
under such condition there are portions of mu- 
sical art which rest entirely upon this. I have 
known organists and pianists ‘ satisfied” with 
oqual temperament, and if the writer of that work 
had not been so to, he could never have advanced 
the theories he appears to have advanced. His 
work, judging from the quotations, I should be 
inclined to place along side of Mdme. Seiler’s, as the 
acme of error in harmony as her work is on sing- 
ing; and I know that neither now, nor at any 
future time, can any one, by the greatest possible 
distortion of truth, write a work more false than the 
views she has enunciated upon voice production. 

We will revert to our colour and I will show that 
people are educated to see colour falsely, The 
selection of colour in the last article was peculiarly 
applicable to illustrate what will be advanced on tonal 
scloction, because there was no attempt to reproduce 
the colours of a material object. We will follow out 
our analysis. The blue against the stone throws a 
tinge of orange over it, the red against the stone 
throws a tinge of green over it; the stone is tinged 
with greenish yellow. The red against violet makes 
the red yellower and the violet incline to indigo; 
the green against the violet makes the violet redder 
and the green yellower, i.e, the power of contrast 
between red and green is mutually destroyed. The 
sight is influenced by simultaneous, by successive, 
and by mixed contrasts. Being so, what we find 
tho tempered scale of sound doing to hearing we 
find the tempered scale of colour doing to sight. Ifa 
lady wants the wools to work a red rose she has given 
to her five different depths of tone, each gradation 
of tone varying from the preceding one by a differ- 
ence of hue. To use the ladies’ terms: we shade 
from light pink to magenta, or from light scarlet to 
claret, so that when we see a real rose, we do not 
seo the thing itself, but the presentation of it recals 
to us our false or fictitious rose; in short, so long 
as wo do not look at the real thing first, and compel 
the dyers to dye to that, so long we shall vitiate our 
power of vision, that seeing we see not, and hearing 
we hear not, until we shut our hearts and minds 
that we can neither understand nor perceive even 
the simplest of nature's truths.—I am, Sir, truly 
yours, Cuantes Lunn. 
Edgbaston, September 8, 1872. 








VOLUNTEER BANDS. 





To tre Eprror. 

Sin,—As a Volunteer bandsman, speaking on 
behalf of myself and fellows, will you permit me to 
expose what we feel to be an act of injustice to us as 
a class? I believe it has been decided that the band 
of the Coldstream Guards shall accompany the 
Volunteers on their visit to Belgium, and this not- 
withstanding the fact that several competent Volun- 
toer bands were most willing, and even anxious, to 
take part in the Tir National festival. If, as is 
commonly imagined, the invitation was given for, 
and will be responded to by, bond fide Volunteers, 
why is it that the regular military element intrudes 
itself, and deprives those who haye “ borne tho 








burden and heat of the day’ of a well-earned 
honour ? 
It is not because there is a dearth of talent in the 


-wolunteer services, as all who have heard the bands 


of the London Rifle Brigade, Honourable Artillery 
Company, Victoria Rifles, St. George’s, and numer- 
ous other corps can testify. 

In conclusion, I beg to ask if it is equitable that 
a military band, which is presumably maintained to 
do certain duties at home, should be allowed to 
accept lengthy and what are almost private engage- 
ments abroad ?—I am, &c., 


London, Sept. 4. VouuntTeer BANDssAN. 
» HCY 





PORTMADOC EISTEDDFOD. 





In our last impression wo gave a summary of 
Mr. Osborne Morgan’s speech on the second day 
of the Portmadec Eisteddfod. After the speech 
and addresses from the bands to follow the pro- 
gram was proceeded with. A prize of £5 5s. and 
a medal, given for an ode (Cywydd), not exceeding 
200 lines, in memory of the late David Williams, 
Esq., M.P., Castell Dendreath, was-won by John 
Jones, Llanerchymedd. In a competition on the 
pedal harp, the performers being under eighteen 
years of age, John Jones, Tremadoc, took the 
prize of £1 1s. The prize of £1 1s. for the best 
twelve yards of white Welsh flannel was awarded 
to Emily Jones, of Newtown, National march, 
arranged for four voices, with accompaniment ; 
prize £5 5s.; John O. Griffith, Carnarvon. The 
prize of £5 5s., given by the Kev. T. R. Lloyd 
(Estyn), for an essay on “ ‘The propriety of giving 
Welsh names to Welsh children,” was given to 
Hugh Derfel Hughes, of Llandegai. _ Epitaph 
(Hir-a-thoddiad) for inscription on the tomb of 
the late Mr. Ellis Owen, Cefnymeusydd. The 
competition by choirs of not fewer than forty 
voices, in performing the ‘‘ Retreat Chorus” from 
the “ Owain Glyndwr Cantata” (Eos Bradwen), 
for a prize of £5 53. anda medal for the conduc- 
tor, next took place, and the prize was awarded to 
the Carnavon Philharmonic Choir. 

In proposing a vote of thanks to the president, 
Mr. Osborne Morgan, M.P., amid the applause of 
the audience, alluded to Sir Watkin as ‘ Twyoog 
yng nghmry.” Sir Watkin, as they knew, held a 
place in every Welshman’s heart, and if tradi- 
tional Edward Morgan, of Llangollen, could sing 
another song, it would be, “After the Queen, Sir 
Sir Watkin I have seen.” (Laughter.) 

The Eisteddfodau closed with a concert, which 
was as well attended as the previous gatherings. 
During the proceedings of the second day a Welsh 
oration, which was loudly applauded, was 
delivered by Mr. Morgan Lloyd, barrister; and 
the meeting was also uddressed by Mr. Willert 


| Beale, the originator of the recent choir competi- 


tion at the Crystal Palace, who said he had been 
astonished at what he had heard, and hoped to 
introduce the system of Eisteddfodau to England. 
Mr. Beale’s mission had principally to do with the 
musical portion of the festival, and the ideas he 
was able to reap will doubtless assist him in 
carrying out an organisation which he pro- 
poses. This is to establish musical centres in 
the great towns of England, limbs of one great 
body of a peripatetic character. At these centres 
competitions will take place, and the winning 
choirs will then be grouped (and their expenses 
paid) for the purpose of a grand national yearly 
festival. So far, then, as music is concerned, the 
seed may be said to be sown, and it only remains. 
whether literary taste among the working class 
cannot be fostered in a similar way—that, in fact, 
the Welsb Eisteddfod shall be adopted, stripped of 
its idiosyncracies and many of its foolish cere- 
monies, which have long lost their original 
meaning. This, it may be said, even if carried 
out, would not be sufficient to afford the working 
man entire occupation for his leisure moments. 
True, it would not; but it would tend to elevate 
the character of his pursuits, and produce that 
high tone which has stood Germany in such good 
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stead. With regard to future Crystal Palace 
competitions, there is but one feeling that North 
Wales should be represented, and funds will not 
be wanting for the purpose if only the choirs 
themselves will undertake their part in the con- 
test. Lord Penrhyn, as the employer in North 
Wales of the largest body of quarrymen (who 
possess several excellent choirs amongst them), 
is, we happen to know, not only favourably dis- 
posed to the movement but enthusiastically 
desirous that it should be carried out; and many 
of the members for the Principality have already 
promised it their hearty countenance and support. 





IN RE F. STRANGE. 

In the Bankruptey Court on Saturday, Mr. Regis- 
trar Pepys granted continuance of an interim 
injunction in the case of Mr. Strange, proprietor of 
the Royal Surrey Zoological Gardens, to protect the 
property from execution until the creditors met. 
No opposition was made; and it was stated on 
behalf of the receiver that, contrary to damaging 
reports which had been spread, the Gardens were not 
closed, 








Tur Barritep Orcanist.—A certain organist 
in this city, says the Boston Folio, went into a 
music store the other day, and when one of the 
youths who act as salesmen appeared, the following 
conversation ensued :—Organist—‘ I want to get 
Martini’s ‘Ecole @'Orgue.’” Salesman—(looking 
half mad and half scared, and staring at the 
visitor for a minute or two in utter bewilderment) 
“Wh-wh-what did you say?” Organist—‘'I say 
I want you to give me Martini’s ‘ Ecole d’Orgue’ ; 
and I want it quick, too.” Salesman—(still 
nervous, and yet looking as if he thought 
there must be a joke somewhere) ‘Just ask 
for that again, will you, please? I don’t 
exactly get the hang, as it were, c* 
Organist (angrily)—‘“I called to get Martini’s 
‘Ecole d'Orgue.’ I see it advertised, and I want 
it. Now, have you’ got that ‘Ecole d’Orgue’ or 
not?” Salesman—you must take me for a fool, 
don’t you? ‘This is no sausage shop. This is a 
music store. What do you suppose we know about 
Martini’s cold dog, or his hot dog, or his lukewarm 
dog, or any other dog belonging to any other man? 
You must be crazy. Martini never left his dog 
around here. Why, you talk like a (suddenly 
calling to his fellow clerk) I say, John, here’s a 
demented old idiot, in here, wanting to buy some 
kind of an Italian dog. Send for a policeman. 
He’s mad.”—The organist then left. There ought 
to be more attention paid to instruction in the 
French language in the schools in this country 
—that’s certain. 





Srowina Away A Huspanp.—A few wecks ago the 
following item appeared in the New York Mercury: 
‘‘ Lotta sailed in the steamer Oceanic, 22nd, for 
England, with her mother, for a tour of fifteen 
months. There was a report that she was married 
to a Philadelphian a few days ago, and that the 
lucky man was stewed away on board, out of sight 
of those who called to witness the young lady’s 
departure.” Perhaps the best response that can bo 
made to this silly paragraph is to state that the 
young lady who is therein mentioned writes from 
London asking us to contradict the false report, 
which we do with pleasure. At the same time, we 
must express our regret that there is a person so 
ignorant of Miss Lotta’s character as to imagine 
her desirous of “ stowing away” her husband “ out 
of sight,” even if she had made some fortunate 
young man happy by bestowing on him her heart 
and hand.—Deater Smith's Paper. 





A parry of musical admirers serenaded a young 
lady in Mobile last week. She paid them the compli- 
ment of a general illumination of the house, and a 
burglar was discovered secreted in the ladies’ dress- 
ing-room.—Boston Folio. 
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Hottoway's Ointment ANDJPILLS.—Never neglect a cold.— 
From gross contravention of this very simple advice thousands 
of persons contract chest complaints, which might be altogether 
prevented by the use of these harmless, yet effectual and reli- 
able remedies. It is painful to bear cf the many fatal cases , 
which commenced with the ordinary symptoms of a common 
cold. Holloway’s Oiutment, rubbed upon the back and chest, 
prevents all disastrous consequences. It soothes the inflamed 
lining of both throat and chest. After rubbing in the ointment 
for a few days, the pectoral irritation and the tightness of 
breathing diminish, the cough becomes looser and less frequent, 
and the phlegm is expectorated with less difficulty, till the 
lungs become free and respiration natural, 
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THE “ORCHESTRA ” LIST OF 


NEW MUSIC 
ISSUED DURING THE MONTH OF AUGUST. 
(Communicated by the Publishers.) 


J. B. CRAMER & CO.: and 
eal peas & Go. 


by Clouds from out ...... 












J T. Trekell 3 0 
A Silent Sorrow..... 7 s a 4 0 
Juliet. Walse-song .. j .G 4 0 
The Last Look . rz Gualiclmo 4 0 
a ams ot Ho me, ‘in B flat | beanies ..E. L. Hime 3 0 
Karly Leaflet ..... ATER a: Lefort 3 0 
Holy, holy. Organ . NR ce a Steggall 3 0 
Praise the Lord. Org ran cake Geaeaeate ..Dr. Steggall 3 0 
Caprice Impromptu. ai stented ok wakes .-A.daell 4 0 
Im; promptu No. 4, Op. 90 | ssh Sulit ai i “K. “Schubert 4 0 
Juliet. Piano Arrange ee EE ..G. Montdoré 4 0 
Volunteer’s March. Iz urmoninm sh pe .J. Lemmens 4 0 
Galatea Valse ., -H.R.H. the Duke of Edinburgh 4 0 
Nachtlieder Valse » (Tilustrs ated) ......C. H. R. Marriott 4 0 
Autumn Manceuvres, March & Polka. .C. Hf. R. Marriott 4 0 
la Povera, dthenaces ..L. Arditi 4 0 
Forosetta in 'B flat, Tarantella 2.2.12! “— Arditi 4 0 
Forosetta in G, Tarantella , wee L. Arditi 4 0 
Notte e Gior' no eo ceee ° AP. D. “Gu; glielmo 4 0 
HUTCHINGS | & ‘ROMER. 
Father Time. Song... e% ..J. L. Hatton 3 
Maritana, Book 3. Dnets.. ..Callcott 6 
I] Guarany, Books 1 and 2. ‘Solo: cott..each 5 
Sigh of the _—" WEE asso sesne .. Gibsone 2 
it “eae copece .-Rosenfeld 4 
Silv’ry Waves ... «Wyman 4° 
Dancing Leaves. “Ani ‘anced ‘as Pr. ¥. “Duet . .Mattei 5 
Il Folletto. Arranged as P.F. Daet........ «Mattei 5 
Imprompt & Caprice, ff ene .Mattei 5 
Il Guar ee ee ° |. Leybach 5 
NOVELLO, EWER & Co. 
Communion Service .... .W. H. Gladstone, M.P. 1 0 
Moly Communion .. .- Rev. HI. F. She ‘ppard x @ 
Holy Communion . ° . Rev. < B. Whyley 1 6 
Nicene Creed ... V. Blakeley 1 6 
March with C horus, ‘from ‘Pannhi iuser ae Wacner 0 4 
Let me hear my Julia’s voice. Song.. .Hf. Marles 1 6 
Kletinore. Song . .E. Hecht 1 6 
Be strong to hope. “Trio for Female Voices. ..E. Hecht 1 6 
Preludes, &c., for Organ. Set 2. Pe “@l: 1dstone 1 6 
Twenty-third Psalm. Quartet, femalevoices LP. Schubert 0 4 
H. STEAD & CO. 
Trois Melodies pour Piano, by G. Ferraris ; 
No. 1. Berceuse. eovcecscccocccssccccsccces BS O 
ae I’ Echo de la Vallée | +... .. ++. ee 3.0 
oo i BOW chasse coves 8 0 
At the window. Song Ww alte Re i 4 0 
Songof the Pump, from “¢ ‘Charity beginsat Ii Home”. A.Cellier 3 0 
Remembrance ..... .d.P. Smith 8 0 
Song of the JOP RAERIOESS SSCL MS Wiehler 3 0 
A Hymn of.Love .. -+-Baines 2 0 





BRIGHTON. 


J. B. CRAMER & CO.'S 


PIANOFORTE & HARMONIUM WAREROOMS, 
64, WEST STREET. 


A large Stock of First. class Instru- 
ments, by all the Best Makers, for Sale or Hire 


Pianofortes of every description on 
their Three Years’ System. 


Pianofortes and Harmoniums let out 
on Hire from One Month, 


Repairs and Contracts for Tunings 
undertaken. 





——— 


J. B. CRAMER & CO.’S BRIGHTON 
BRANCH, 
64, WEST STREET. 





Just Published. Price Four Shillings Post Free for 
Twenty-five Stamps. 
A MARCIA NUZIALE. 
4 by JOHN RHODES. 
Loalon: Swirt & Co., King-street, Regent-street, W. 


Composed 





A TREAT TO EVERYBODY. 
(+= TYELIN’S TAPIOCA BOUILLON, 


A most delicious and nutritious Beef and Tapioca Soup 
2d. a pint. 
GRANULATED TAPIOCA, 
For Puddings, Custards, or thickening Broths, &c. To be had 
through all wholesale and retail grocers and chemists. Sole 
Manufacturers, Geyenin & Co,, Wine and Foreign Produce Mer- 
S ants, Belgrave House, Argy ie square, King’s-cross, London, 
c 
Sherry, Port, Chs mmpeane, iM. 30/., 86/., 40/., per dozen, 
Claret, Burgundy, Hock , 18 yh 30/., 36/., 
Old East India Madeira, ea: 60/..’80/ 


These wines are ot te genuine, 





coocoeseseo 





Secend Edition. 


THE BOOK OF COMMON PRAISE. 


Arranged and Principally Composed by 
Cc. E. WILLING, 


Organist and Director of the Foundling Chapel; Superintendent Choirmaster of tho Hertfordshire Church 


Now Ready. 

















Choral Union; and late Organist and Director of the Choir of All Saints’, Margaret Street. 
To wich Ang AppED 
CHANTS FOR THE MAGNIFICAT AND NUNC DIMITTIS, 
As Suny on Festivals at All Saints’, Margaret Street; 
AND 
RESPONSES FOR ADVENT AND LENT, 
With FOURTEEN NEW DOUBLE CHANTS, &c, 

a. TIIYMNS AND TUNES. Bound in cloth, 8s. 6d. ; postage, 4d. 
b. THE SAME. Limp cloth flush, 2s. 6d.; postage, 34d. 
ce. TUNES ONLY. Suitable for ‘Hymns Ancient and Modern,’ ‘The People’s Hymnal,’ and all the 

modern Hymn Books. Bound in cloth, 1s. 6d.; postage, 2d. 
d. THE SAME. Limp cloth flush, 1s.; postage, 2d. 
e. WORDS OF HYMNS ONLY. Bound in cloth, 8d.; postage, 14d. 
f. THE SAME. Limp cloth, 6d.; postage, 1d. 

London: J. T. HAYES, Lyall Place, Eaton Square; and 4, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 
Second Edition. Now Ready. Limp Cloth, ONE SHILLING (Postage 2d.) 
THE PSALTER 
POINTED FOR CHANTING. 
THE CANTICLES, &c., AND PROPER PSALMS FOR CERTAIN DAYS. 
By C. EDWIN WILLING. 
An Edition is also published in Cloth Boards, Red Edges, Price 2s.; by Post, 2s. 8d. 


Two objects are kept chiefly in view :—Ist. The due emphasis and force of the words; and, 2ndly. The 
exigencies of vocalisation. 


The Proper Psalms for Certain Days have been collected, obviating the great inconvenience of finding each 
Ps salin, and will be found at the end of the book. 

** There is no comparing the ‘ Book of Common Praise’ with any of the popular hymn-books of the present 
day. . . “he tunes are beautifully harmonized, great pains having been evidently bestowed to make the 
inner parts melodious.” —Orchestra, 

‘*In it there are many new tunes for some of our favourite hymns. which, as Mr. Willing states in his 
Preface, ‘ will furnish alterations for most of the hymn-books now in use,’ They are carefully adapted to the 
words, and many are of considerable merit. The melodies are leasing and attractive, and the harmonies well 
arranged. We particularly notice the tune for the hymn ‘ For thee,;O dear, dear country,’ which is to our 
mind far preferable to the tune in ‘Hymns Ancient and Modern.’ We notice also with pleasure that the book 
contains the Maynificat arranged as sung at All Saints’ on festivals.”—Church Review. 





London: J. T, HAYES, Lyall Place, Eaton Square; and 4, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





Price Fourpence ; by Post, Fourpence Halfpenny. 
FUNERAL HYMN. 


“SAFE HOME 


Extracted from “ The Book of Common Praise.” 
Tar Worps sy THE LATE REV. J. MASON NEALE, D.D. 
Music sy C. E. WILLING, 


Late Organist and Choirmaster of All Saints’, Margaret Street; Organist of the Foundling Hospital. 





London: J. T, HAYES, Lyall Place, Eaton Square; and 4, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





Price Threepence ; by Post, Threepence Halfpenny. 


THE CANTICLES, 


EASTER ANTHEMS, AND ATHANASIAN CREED; 
POINTED FOR CHANTING. 
By ©. EDWIN WILLING, 


0 t and Director of the Choir of the Foundling Chapel, Superintendent Choirmaster of the Hertford. 
iets Obareh Choral Union; and late Organist and Director of the Choir of All Saints’, Margaret Street, 








London: J. T. HAYES, Lyall Place, Eaton Square ; and 4, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 
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J. B, CRAMER & CO.’S 
PIANOFORTES. 


28 GUINEAS, 
PIANETTE, 
In Rosewood or Wa Height, 3 ft. 
L2 12s. Gd. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


Inut Case. 5 in. 


34 GUINEAS. 
PIANETTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut Case. 
£3 3s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 
40 GUINEAS. 
PIANETTE, 
In olid Maho; for extreme climates. 


LA ds, per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


many, 


42 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
Height, 3 ft. 11 in. 
£3 18s. Yd. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


In Rosewood Case. 


46 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFOLTE, 
In Walnut. 
LA As. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


50 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut. Trichord Treble. 
LA 14s. Gd. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


50 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In solid Mahogany, for extreme climates. 
£5 5s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 
55 GUINEAS. 
SEMI-OBLIQUE PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut. 
L5 5s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 
50 GUINEAS. 
THE *BOUDOIR OBLIQUE” 
NEW PIANOFORTE. 
Patent Check Action, Height, 34 ft.; 
width, 44 ft. 


LA 14s. Gd. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 





Trichord. 


*,* This instrument is more convenient in size, 
more effective in tone, more agreeable in touch, and 
more elegant in appearance than any Pianoforte 
hitherto made. 


90 GUINEAS, 
SHORT GRAND PIANOFORTE, 
Length, 6 ft. 
£9 9s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 
*,* The same full quality and body of tone is 
obtained in this instrument as in ordinary Grands. 
The diminution of size will obviate the objection 


which #0 often acts as a drawback to the introdue- 
tion of a * Grand Pianoforte ” in drawing rooms. 


In Rosewood. 





110 GUINEAS. 
BOUDOIR GRAND PIANOFORTE, 
Length, 7) ft. 
£10 10s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


In Rosewood. 





J. B. CRAMER AND CO,, 
PIANOFORTE GALLERY, 
(LARGEST IN RUBOPE,) 

207 & 209, KLEGENT STREET, W. 





J.B. CRAMER & CO.’S | 


AMERICAN ORGANS. 





0.—4} Octave Melodeon, with pny 


ONES sectvcenccscoreoes oop 20 eC 
1—5 Octaves, Knee Swell, Case in 
polished Ash, Oak, Black Wal- 
nut, or Mahogany ..... vakis oe ae © 
2.—Two Stops, with Knee Swell, Case 
CEE scewske iiiniacanien 16 0 0 
3.—Tour Stops and Knee Swell, Case 
in polished Ash, Black Wal- 
nut, or Mahogany .......... 22 0 0 
4.—Six Stops and Knee Swell, Pa- 
nelled Case in Ash, Oak, Black 
Walnut, or Mahogany ...... 2 6U0COO 
4a,—With Sub Bass (in place of Forte) 32 0 0 
4b,—With Sub Bass, and Vox Humana 
(in place of Tremolo)........ 35 O 0O 
5.—Bi ght Stops, two Knee Swells, 
Elegant Veneered Case in 
Rose wood or Walnut........ 35 O O 
5a.—With Vox Humana (in place of 
Tremolo) Ce ewssecevece 38 .—C«8tsC*OO 
6.—Nine Stops, two Knee Swells, very 
handsome Case in Black Wal- 
nut (with Octave Coupler, £5 
OXtIA) co ccccccsocscces coce 40 0 O 
7.--Ten Stops, two Knee Swells, hand- 
some panelled Black Walnut 
600.000.2500 000 ¥000909% o~ ae &°s 
8.—The above with Oct ave Coupler, 
Basso Prolongo, Full Organ 
Knee Pedal, &c. (superior 
Gnish) 0.26 cece Coececens 60 0O- 0 
9,—Five Stops, Knee Swell, very bend 
some panelled Resonant Case 
in Black Walnut ........ -- 385 Guineas 
9a.—Seven Stops, Automatic Sw ell, 
and Knee Swell ............ 40 os 
9b.—Light Stops, Automatic Swell, 
and Knee Swell ............ 45 - 
9c.—Seven Stops and Knee Swell.... 42 ee 
9da.—Hight Stops and Knee Swell.... 45 “a 
9e.—LHight Stops and Knee Swell.... 55 ee 
9f.—Ten Stops and Knee Swell...... 68 = 
9g.—Two Manuals, Twelve Stops, and 
Knee Swell and Full Organ.. 85 os 
10.—Two Manuals, thirteen Stops, 
Full Organ and Knee Swell, 
Baek BIOS 66 cis vsvccees £100 O 0O 
11.—Two Manual and Pedals, fourteen 
Stops, Full Organ, Foot Swell, 
Back Blower ..............£125 0 0O 


Larger Instruments, by Estimate. 
*," Nos. 9, 9a, 9b, 9c, 9d, 9e, Of, and Og, are in Resonant Cases, 


Organ Chair, Plain Solid Black Walnut, £1 18s. ; 
Stuffed Velvet or Morocco Seat and Back, £2 10s. 


oo 


J. B. CRAMER & CO., 


American Organ and Harmonium Rooms, 


201, REGENT STREET, W., anv 43, MOORGATE 
STREET, LONDON; 








A®d at BRIGHTON, DUBLIN, and BELFAST. 


J. B. CRAMER & CO’S 
HARMONIUMS, 


No. 1. 
CRAMER’S SCHOOL HARMONIUM. 
IN OAK OR AMERICAN WALNUT, £5 5s. 
MAHOGANY, £6 6s, 
Four Octaves. 
No. 2. 
CRAMER’S COTTAGE HARMONIUM. 
IN OAK OR AMERICAN WALNUT, £6 6s, 
MAHOGANY, £7 -7s. 
Five Octaves. 
No. 3. 
IN OAK OR AMERICAN WALNUT, £8 8s. 
MAHOGANY, £9 Qs. 
One Stop. 
Expression, with Crescendo Pedal and Wind 
Regulator. 
No. 4. 
OAK, £12 12s.; ROSEWOOD, £13 13s. 
WALNUT, £14 14s. 
Fiye Stops. 


Forté, Expression. 
Tremolo. Forté. 


Petite Expression. 
And Wind Regulator. 
No. 5. 
OAK, £15 15s.; ROSEWOOD, £16 16s.; 
WALNDUT, £17 17s. 
Eight Stops. 


Forté. Petite Expression. 
Tremolo. Expression. 
Voix Celeste. Cor Anglais. 
Flute. Forté. 
And Wind Regulator. 
No. 6. 
OAK, £24; ROSEWOOD, £25 10s. 
WALNUT, £27. 
Twelve Stops. 
Tremolo, Flute. Expression. 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Cor Anglais. 
Forté. sion. Bourdon. 
Clarinette. Grand Jeux. Forté. 
Sourdine. 
No. 7. 


OAK, £38; ROSEWOOD, £40; WALNUT, £42 
Sixteen Stops. 


Tremolo. Flute. Bourdon. 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Clarion. 
Forté. sion. Basson, 
Hautbois. Grand Jeux. Yorté. 
Fifre. Expression. Sourdine. 
Clarinette. Cor Anglais. 

With Knee Action. 

No. 8. 
OAK, £45; ROSEWOOD, £47 10s. 

WALNUT, £50. 

Seventeen Stops. 
Tremolo, Clarinette. Cor Angla 
Musette. Flute. Bourdon. 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Clarion. 
Forté. sion. Basson, 
Hautbois. Grand Jeux. Forté. 
Fifre. Expression. Sourdine. 

With Knee Action, 

No. 9. ; 
OAK, £50; ROSEWOOD, £52 10s, 


WALNUT, £55. 
Nineteen Stops. (Church Model.) 


Tremolo. Flute. Clarion. 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Basson. 
Musette. sion. Forté. 
Forté. Grand Jeux. Deuxieme Bour- 
Hautbois. Expression. don. 
Fifre. Cor Anglais. Voix Humaine. 
Clarinette. Bourdon. Sourdine. 

With Knee Action. 

No. 10. 


OAK, £70; ROSEWOOD, £73; WALNUT,£76. 
Twenty-four Stops. ('wo Keyboards.) 

Forté. Fifre. Clairon. 
Voix Celeste. Clarinette. Basson, 
Deuxieme Haut- Flute. Forté. 

bois. Petite Expres- Sourdine, 
Accouplement, sion. Accouplement. 
Tremolo. Grand Jeux, Deuxieme Bas- 
Musette. Expression. son. 
Forté. Cor Anglais. Voix Humaine. 
Hautbois. Bourdon. Forté, 


J. B. CRAMER AND CO., 
HARMONIUM ROOMS, 
199 & 201, REGENT STREET, W 
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NEW FAVOURITE SONGS BY WELL- 


KNOWN COMPOSERS. 





A Midnight Song. (Surg by Miss Helen D’Alton). 


J. L. Roeckel 

Ah!shun me not. (Sung by Signor Foli) ....E. Reyloff 
Brilliant Eyes (Der Schinsten Augen) ..........Stigelli 
Caliph’s Daughter, The. (Sung by Mr W. Whitney). 
J. G. C, Halley 

Curfew, The .. 00 cvcveecocecieces .C. W. Smith 
Dreams of Bene . aainp oun .E. L. Hime 


Ever there! Sacred song. W ritten, and composed by Linnet < 


Fairies’ Flight. (Sung by Miss Helen D'Alton)..C. Horn 
I'm thine for ever. (Sung by Mr. Arthur Byron).. Forster 
Infant’s Burial, The. (Sung by Miss Enriquez) .. A. Whitley 
I strolled one Summer Evening. Song. Written and 

Composed by Annie Edmonds 


Joy will come To-morrow .... .J. P, Monk 
My Sweet Annette. (ustrated w with portrait of Mdme. 
Monbelli) . oa oc eeccevecs .A. Lebeau 
Peace, it is 1! ! Sac red Seng . " 2 P. Knight 
A most impressive setting of Dr. ‘Neale’ 's words. 
She sleeps! my Lady sleeps. (Tenor) ....J. F. Simpson 


Young Mountaineer. (Sung by Mr. Whitney). A. Randegger 
London. J. B. Cramer & Co., Regent street, W. 


coocooooo ooo™ 


os 





NEW SONGS BY ALFRED PLUMPTON. 





The Trooper (Sung by Mr. Maybrick) .. soos 
The Wanderers, (Sung by Mdlle. Drasdil) .........+00 


4 
4 


0 
0 


The above are suitable for either Contralto or Baritone voices. 


I once hada weet little doll, dear. In G and B flat. 








(Sung by Miss Enriquez) ....... ee 4 0 
London: J. B. Cramer & Co, menses street, W. 
NEW SONGS BY OFFENBACH. 
The Dream Voyage, from “ Les Bavards” ...seeeeesee 8 0 
Godinette’s Lesson.....,... A wovnvcrcecssce §'® 
In the South, “Cest i Lspagne, ditto French and 
English words . a ‘ 3 0 


London. J. B. Cramer & Co., Regent-street, W. 





NEW SONGS BY VIRGINIA GABRIEL. 





The Choice, in E flat and G..... vs cccccecccccccccccece 

Thoughts! (Soprano) ......+. 

Spirit Love .... ceccccee 

MND * ss.e0neonense 

Three Lilies neds Skew eb ae beeen oan eee dean oe ane 

Friends ..............Dedicated to Mdme. Bodda-Pyne 
London: J. B. Cramer & Co., Regent-street, W. 


sf. * 
Pe 
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NEW SONGS BY LOUISA GRAY, 





Forgotten. (Sung by Mr. Sims Reeves). In E flat & G.. 
Under the cliffs, Ballad. (Tenor) .. 

Oft I wander. (Mezzo-Soprano or Contra) 

My old love, ‘‘ Remembrance” ...,.. 


London; J. B. Cramer & Co., Sided Ww. 


> > 
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NEW SONGS BY MISS PHILP. 





The night closes o’er her. (Sung by Mdme. Rudersdorff), 
Happy! (Sung by Malle. Liebhart) ......... 


Two of Miss Philp'’s most sieldpiase songs. 
London: J. B. Cramer & Co., Regent-street, W. 


coo 





NEW SONGS BY HENRY SMART. 





The Reindeer Bells. Song. (Baritone) sesesessseeesees 
Queen of Beauty. Song. (Temor) 6. esse cesececeveeees 
The Land of the —_—* Sun. Duet. (Mezzo-Soprano 

and Tenor) . é cnene 90.00 90 08 cecececs ce 
For ever and for we 


London: J. B. Cramer & Co., ddisnsas ~street, W. 


oo 
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NEW SONGS BY W. F. TAYLOR. 


The Flower and the Star ....csecsesscecesecscseees 
O list to the Song-bird .. 
The above six songs, ot the composer bet on hens a 
Spirit Sing,” are melodious and simple, and of 
moderate compass. 


London. J. B. Cramer & Co., Regent-street, W. 


oc cn 
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Just Published. 


DE PARIS’S POLONAISE in A. 


e Price 4s. 
London and Brighton, Caamzr and Co, 


CRAMERS’ 
CITY PIANOFORTE ROOMS, 


43, MOORGATE STREET, 





NOW CONSIST OF 


SEVEN SPACIOUS APARTMENTS. 


Two of the adjoining tenements have been recently added to the already existing 
accommodation, and have been converted into a suite of noble Saloons, affording space 
for an unusual, if not unrivalled, display of Pianofortes by the principal manufacturers 
—viz., 


BROADWOOD, COLLARD, ERARD, KIRKMAN & CRAMER. 


To each maker a room is assigned, and for the first time in the City of London there 
is an establishment containing within itself a large and carefully selected Stock of 
Pianofortes by all these eminent manufacturers. 


By this combination, purchasers, instead of being compelled as heretofore to visit 
the different Pianoforte manufactories, situated as they are in various parts of London, 
will find the productions of the above firms in all their varieties in one establishment, 
with the further advantage of prices precisely the same as those charged by the manu- 
facturers themselves. 


First Saloon: Pianofortes . . by BROADWOOD. 
Second ,, Pianofortes .. by COLLARD. 
Third ,» Pianofortes .. by ERARD. 
Fourth ,,  Pianofortes .. by KIRKMAN. 
Fifth ™ Pianofortes .. by CRAMER. 
Sixth - Harmoniums . by CRAMER. 
Seventh ,, American tienen by CRAMER. 


In the numerous smaller rooms are instruments that have been in use, and which 
are sold at prices more or less reduced, or hired at the usual monthly, quarterly, or 
yearly rates. 





THE THREE YEARS’ SYSTEM OF HIRE 


originated by Cramers, although it has been partially adopted by others, is carried 
out on a large and liberal scale only by themselves. 


This system is not applied solely to Cramers’ Pianofortes, but to the various 
descriptions of Grand and Upright Instruments manufactured by Broapwoop, Couiarv, 
Erarp, and Kirxman, the great makers of the trade. 


The advantages of dealing with Cramers may be thus summarised :—Economy of 
time and money ; certainty of a fine instrument, the best only being selected ; facility 
of contrast, efficient performers being always at hand to test the power, and to explain 
the peculiarities of each instrument as regards quality of tone and susceptibility of 
touch; the greatest number as well as the greatest variety from which to select. 





CRAMERS’ GALLERY IN REGENT STREET 


is also full of a magnificent selection of 


PIANOFORTES, HARPS, HARMONIUMS, AMERICAN ORGANS, 
AND ORGANS FOR CHURCH AND CHAMBER. 





At BRIGHTON, 


In addition to their present Warerooms, 64, WEST STREET, Cramens have 
opened a very elegant New Saloon in the WESTERN ROAD, "where Families 
visiting the Coast can be readily accommodated with any kind of Pianoforte by any 
of the well-known makers, as well as with Harmoniums and American Organs, which 
are issued from their factories in Kentish and Camden Town in large and steadily 
increasing numbers, and at prices ranging from 5 to 200 guineas. 





Illustrated Price Lists and all information on application to 


J. B. CRAMER & CO., Reagent Street, W. 
J. B. CRAMER & CO., Moorgate Street, Crry. 


J. B. CRAMER & CO., Waust Srrezt, & Western Roap, Briauton, 
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N E W VA L See, 


PERFORMED AT THE STATE BALLS. 





‘DEL 


“GALLATE A.’ 


COMPOSED AND DEDICATED 





TO 


HER ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCESS OF WALES 


BY 


HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS 


THE DUKE OF EDINBURGH, K.. 





POST FREE FOR TWO SHILLINGS. 





LONDON : 
J. B. CRAMER AND CO, 


201, REGENT STREET, ‘W. 





EEE 


Printed and Published by Jastss Swiry, of 65, King-street, Golden-equare, in the County of Middlesex, at the printing-office of Swipz & Co., 65, King-sttect aforesaid.—Friday, Sept. 6th, 1872 





